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LETTERS T0 
THE EDITOR 





Does Anyone Remember? 


fo the Editor: 


| wonder whether you or one of my 
fellow subscribers can help me: 

I was a student in Heidelberg when, on 
May 18, 1911, we were shocked by Gustav 
Mahler’s death. 

Several months later Artur Bodanzky, 
then opera director in Mannheim, con- 
ducted the 8th Symphony with 1000 par- 
ticipants. | was one of them. When, after 
the closing eight lines from Goethe's 
“Faust,” Il, Bodanzky put down his baton, 
he wept; so did everyone of us. Just one 
year before Mahler had conducted the 
8th in Munich, if my memory serves me 
right 

My problem is: who were the soloists 
in that Mannheim performance under 
Bodanzky? A vague recollection tells me 
that Ria Ginster was the soprano but 
that’s all. Maybe Gabriel Engel, one of 
Mahler’s biographers, or Miss Géinster 
knows 

Thank you for putting my question be- 
fore your readers. 

Ernest J. Roland, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


{ check of our issues around this 
period did not produce any notice of this 
concert, so we hopefully turn the question 
over to our readers.—THE EDITOR. 


Record Request 


To the Editor 

As a subscriber I am taking the liberty 
of inquiring as to the availability of re- 
cordings in the United States of the Italian 
tenor Eugenio Fernandi. 

Since he is not very well known on the 
European front, | have not had a chance 
to hear him sing until last evening when 
| heard a live recording of the Met's 
“Tosca” with Fernandi singing the part of 
Cavaradossi; I was stunned by his rich 
and powerful voice, and decided to ask 
you for a list of his recordings in the 
United States. At the same time, please 
ilso give me a list of the recordings of the 
American tenor Del Ferro. 

Stelio G. Christides 
Thessaloniki, Greece 


The only Fernandi recording on cur- 
rent lists is the La Scala performance of 
Puccini's “Turandot” in which he sings the 
Prince (Angel 3571 C/L). The only cur- 
rent listing for Lenard Del Ferro is the 
London Philharmonia recording of “Lucia 

Lammermoor” in which he sings Lord 
irturo (Angel 3601-B/L; also available 

THe Epiror 


trror of Concern 
the Editor 


ongratulations on the new format of 
ICAL AMERICA, always readable, con- 
ind informative. The reactions on 

hange should be interesting. 
find, however, one error of concern 
e and many others in this area. On 
48 of the May 1960 issue, the obitu- 
make a reference to “Thomas R. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Kieffer 

Symphony” 
well known violinist Edward A. Rice has 
been concertmaster for years, preceded by 
Thomas de Stafano until his death in 1947. 
As chairman of the board of the Albany 
Symphony Orchestra I feel I must advise 


. concertmaster of the Albany 
This is unfortunate since the 


you of the matter. Mr. Kieffer maintained 
a small private group after retiring from 
theatre work. The name of this group 
resembled that of the local symphony but 
his connection with the Albany Symphony 
Orchestra ended some years back and 
then consisted of a back chair post in the 
second violin and viola section. 

Perhaps others will write to you. The 
local obituary made a confusing statement 
which could have been misinterpreted just 
as MusicaL AMERICA has probably been 
mislead 


Charles F. Stokes 

Professor of Music 

State University of New York 

New York State Cellege for Teachers 
Albany, N. Y 


Four-Fifths Frustrated 
To the Editor 


On a recent order for 10 albums, I 
received only two. Four-fifths frustrated, I 
realize the things I would like to know 
about records before ordering were sparse 
compared to what I do know. Can your 
department give me some answers’? 

1. Is there any source other than the 
badly out of date (1958) “Artist Listing, 
Schwann Catalogue” that lists records by 
artists, conductor, and orchestra? 

2. Where is the best place to order 
records that no longer are listed in the 
current catalog? 

3. If a record has been reviewed in a 
magazine, how do you locate the review? 

4. Is there anywhere an annotated list 
of records that contains all the informa- 
tion given in the “new records” section 
of catalogs, plus an accompanying review? 


Sincerely 


Ruth A. Gross 
Boulder, Colorado 


l. See this month's Recordings atten- 
tion to Schwann's first new Artists’ List- 
ing in 2 years 


2. Good collectors quickly become tried 
and true in searching out unlikely issues. 
A list of Manhattan sources known to the 
Recording Editor is being mailed to Miss 
Gross; but it always is a struggle to put 
hands on Elsie Houston disks or the 
Bachaus Brahms 78s 


3 & 4. Given the omniverous issues of 
our day, we can only urge monthly ren- 
tention of a multiplicity of critical an- 


early 


yearly sheet of profit and loss seems 
notations. No publisher faced with a 
inclined to collate comments on all the 


annual releases. However, as briefing to 
future collectors, Musical AMERICA will 
include in its August Recordings section a 
check-list of useful published critical com- 
ment on LP discs, paper-bound and hard- 
back. -THeE Eptror 
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ON THE COVER 


Triumph of Quality 


The triumph of 25-year-old Malcolm 
Frager in Brussels, as winner of the first 
prize in the Queen Elisabeth of Belgium 
Piano Contest, and the fact that the United 
States took six of the total twelve awards 

had, of course, an 


immediate _sensa- 
tional significance. 
But there were 


deeper implica- 
tions in these vic- 
tories, for this con- 
test is no musical 
circus. It requires 
not only superb 
training but expert 
musicianship. It is 
a test not merely 
of the competing 
pianists but of the 
schooling and of 
the musical experi- 
ence behind them. 
No better proof 
of the musical ma- 
turity of the 
United States in education and of its for- 
midable reserves of talent could be had 
than this victory—a victory of brains and 
ability and not of brute force. 

Most people are not aware of the gruel- 
ling nature of this contest. The juries are 
made up of distinguished musicians from 
many countries and the requirements are 
tremendously exacting. 

This year’s contest had as directors 
Baron de Streel and Jean van Straelen, both 
prominent figures in Belgium. The com- 
poser Leon Jongen was president of the 
jury. The judges on the eliminating jury 
included Aline van Barentzen, Renata Bor- 
gatti (Italy), Harriet Cohen (Great 
Britian), Eduardo del Pueyo (Spain) ,Pro- 
fessor Drzewiecki (Poland), Professor 
Flier (Russia), Nikita Magaloff (Switzer- 
land), Witold Malcuzynski (Argentina), 
Vessaline Stroyanov (Bulgaria), Eugene 
Traey (Belgium), and Henri Piette (Bel- 
gium). On the jury for the finalists were 
Rudolf Firkusny (United States) and Emil 
Gilels (Russia) together with the others. 
Alex De Vries replaced M. Piette 

The preliminary contestants had to play 
six Etudes—two by Chopin, two by Liszt, 
one by Debussy. and one by Scriabine or 
Stravinsky. They also had to play Mozart's 
Fantasy and Fugue in C major (K. 394) 
and a work chosen by themselves. The 
second stage requirements (for the 24 
pianists left after the first) included a Pre- 
lude and Fugue by Bach in four or five 
voices; the Passacaglia, Op. 101, by the 
Belgian composer Jean Absil, especially 
written for the contest; and a work of ma- 
jor difficulty lasting at least seven minutes 

a classical or modern sonata or a work 
by a Belgian composer. The finalists had 
to play a work chosen by the jury from 
the required music for the second stage; 
in unpublished piano concerto (which they 
had to learn in one week); and a concerto 
of their own choice 

It must be recalled that all this had 

to be done under extreme nervous tension 
ind at high pressure. Contests of this sort 
‘st the musical reserves of the competing 
tists. The solidity of their early training 
nd their innate musicianship are bound 
» play quite as important a role as theit 
mediate exertion and brilliance 

lo Mr. Frager and his fellow winners 

offer congratulations not merely for a 

ctacular victory but for an impressive 

nonstration of our cultural resources. 
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SUMMARY 
OF THE NEWS 


National 





Fifteenth national convention of 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
attracts over 500 delegates to St. Louis. 
Helen Thompson, executive secretary, 
announces first year of operating sur- 
plus. John D. Rockefeller III is guest 
speaker. In conjunction with conven- 
tion three other organizations meet: 
Second Metropolitan Managers Confer- 
ence, Eighth Musicians Workshop, and 
Sixth International Arts Council Con- 
ference. (Page 11). 43rd Lewisohn 
Stadium season opens in New York be- 
fore audience of 11,500. Monteux con- 
ducts all Tchaikovsky program with 
Elman as soloist. (Page 9). Reju- 
venated Los Angeles Opera Company 
draws capacity houses. Monday Even- 
ing Concerts give unusual contempo- 


rary music program of works by Bruno 
Maderna, John Cage, Luciano Berio, 
Sylvano Bussotti, Olivier Messiaen, and 
Pierre Boulez. (Page 9). Dallas likes 
sets of new Metropolitan Opera 
“Figaro” but frowns at stage direction 
and conducting. (Page 10). Los An- 
geles Music Festival ends June 13 with 
tribute to Mahler. Franz Waxman con- 
ducts Festival Orchestra, Symphonic 
Chorus, and soloists in Second Sym- 
phony. (Page 9). Cleveland enjoys its 
own May Festival of Contemporary 
Music. Klaus George Roy’s chamber 
opera “Sterlingman, or, Generosity Re- 
warded” is performed by students of 
music and drama departments of West- 
ern Reserve University. Normand 
Lockwood is represented on three pro- 
grams. His Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings hailed as “splendid” work. 
(Page 13). New version of Kabalev- 
sky’s Second Piano Concerto, brilliantly 
played by Ozan Marsh with Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler, 
makes deep impression. (Page 13). 
Chicago revives Schénberg’s “Pierrot 
Lunaire” after 34 years (Page 13). 
30th annual Festival of American Mu- 


sic held in Rochester, with Hanson at 
helm. Lamoureux Orchestra visits 
Rochester. (Page 13). Steber wel- 
comed in home town, Wheeling, W. Va. 
(Page 12). 


International 


Two new productions at Covent Gar- 
den in London. Verdi “Macbeth” does 
not measure up to “Lucia” and “Don 
Carlos” productions. “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia” also fails to reach highest level, 
despite merits. Rudolf Kempe conducts 
a marvelous “Elektra”. Page 14). Hans 
Werner Henze’s opera “Der Prinz von 
Homburg” has triumphant premiere in 
Hamburg. Work marks a maturing and 
objectification of composer’s _ style. 
(Page 15). Nino Sanzogno’s conduct- 
ing of Summer Concerts of NBC acts 
as a freshener after a dull London sea- 
son. (Page 16). 1lth Danish May 
Festival surveys past year in Copen- 
hagen. (Page 16). Leontyne Price 
conquers La Scala. (Page 17). BBC 
spurs modern music performances in 
London (Page 18). Metropolitan de- 
lights Toronto. (Page 17). 
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EDITORIAL 


Art Unites While Politics 


A remarkable phenomenon attendant 
upon the failure of the Summit confer- 
ence and the suspension of President 
Eisenhower's visit to Japan, both delib- 
erately provoked, apparently, by the in- 
ternational Communist bloc, is the com- 
pletely different face presented to the 
West, and to the United States in par- 
ticular, by the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
and Japan the populace as distin- 
guished from its political fomentors—at 
the cultural level. 


While the fanatic anti - Eisenhower 
demonstrations in Tokyo were carefully 
being planned, the Boston Symphony 
was winding up a tremendously success- 
ful one-month tour of Japan. The 
American orchestra, its conductor, 
Charles Munch, and guest conductor, 
Aaron Copland, were cheered by more 
than 50,000 people in 22 concerts in 
cities on all four main islands of the 
nation. 


“I want to thank the thousands of 
Japanese people who have been so won- 
derfully kind,” said Mr. Munch in his 
farewell message. “The countless acts 
of individual thoughtfulness and the en- 
thusiastic reception of our music by 
concert audiences will long be remem- 
bered by all of us who return to our 
homes in Boston.” 


In a matter of days after the U-2 in- 
cident and Premier Khrushchev’s insult- 
ing tirades in Paris, Van Cliburn re- 
turned to a hero’s ovation at the scene 
of his 1958 triumph as winner of the 
Tchaikovsky competition in Moscow. 
Cheers, tears and floral tributes greeted 
him on all sides as he proceeded from 
city to city on a five-week tour of the 
Soviet Union. 


50 YEARS AGO 


Sir Thomas Beecham, planning a season 
of opera for New Yorkers in the fall of 
1910, stated: “One object I have in mind 
is the developing of American art, music, 
and singing. I have not heard many 
American male singers. On the other 
hand, I know and admire countless Amer- 
ican sopranos and contraltos. They are 
everywhere. There are no better singers 
in the world than some of them. I should 
also like to hold out a hand to American 
composers of opera. They can be sure of 
a fair chance with me.” 











Claude Debussy will visit the United 
States next year. He expects by that time 
to have completed two operas based on 
Poe’s stories “The Fall of the House of 
Usher” and “The Devil in the Belfry”, of 
which he will supervise the American pres- 
entation. He is also at work on his setting 
of “Tristan und Isolde”. 


“I only wish they would give me a 
chance of singing opera in English at the 
Metropolitan”, says Johanna Gadski. “I 


Divides 


A few days before, the American vio- 
linist, Isaac Stern, concluded another 
triumphal tour of Russia with the 
words: “May there be more American 
planes in the Soviet Union—and more 
Soviet planes in the United States— 
filled only with artists!” 

During this same period of extreme 
political tension, Roberta Peters was 
scoring high in recitals in Leningrad, 
[bilisi, Erevan, and Baku, as well as in 
Moscow, where she won an ovation 
lasting more than a half-hour. Toward 
the end, the audience moved down to 
the stage shouting bravos. 

And, for the first time in history, on 
May 30, an American girl, Anastasia 
Stevens, 17, danced a major solo on 
the stage of the Bolshoi Theatre where 
she won accolades from the audience 
for her performance of the Seventh 
Waltz in “Chopiniana”, a role for which 
Galina Ulanova is famous. 

There has been no hint that any of 
these demonstrations was politically in- 
spired. They came quite clearly from 
the heart of a multitude of ordinary 
mortals unable to resist expressions of 
warmth and appreciation for the artistic 
accomplishments of a fellow human be- 
ing. U-2s, summitry, and rocket-rattling 
apparently can be forgotten, at least 
momentarily, when people are in com- 
munion with each other on a cultural 
level, whether it be music, sports, 
science, or husbandry. 

This implies that only the politicians 
are the mischief-makers, and it may be 
too simple. But if the politicians could 
be persuaded to take a long vacation, 
it might be interesting to see what the 
cultural leaders could do with this weary 
world. —R. E 





This picturesque juxtaposition of reality 


and identity is the result of sculptor 
Filippo Cifatiello’s effort to reproduce 
the likeness of Caruso in marble 


It is only a 
diction and = good 


am sure we will have it soon. 
question of clear 
librettos”. 


December 6 is the date set for the world 
premiere at the Metropolitan of Puccini's 
latest opera “The Girl of the Golden 
West”. Toscanini will conduct the work. 
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Elman, Monteux Open 
43rd Stadium Season 


The 43rd season of summer concerts at 
Lewisohn Stadium was officially under way 
on June 21 with Mrs. Charles S. (Minnie) 
Guggenheimer’s familiar intermission 


greeting, “Hello everybody; The same old 
thing!”, and the traditional response from 
11,500 assembled devotees, “Hello Min- 
nie!” 


The venerable chairman then enjoined 
the throng “not to tell a soul”, but she is 
78 years old this year, and that there is a 
book out about her, “ ‘Mother Is Minnie’, 
or ‘Minnie Is Mother’, I forget which. It 
tells all the things you want to know about 
me—or maybe you don’t! Anyhow, it’s on 
sale at the Stadium refreshment stands 
and if you buy it there, Stadium Concerts 
gets the profit which will help pay off my 
enormous deficit.” The book was written 
by her daughter, Sophie Untermeyer and 


Alix Williamson (see Mephisto’s quotes 
from it elsewhere in these pages). 
With Minnie on the program, almost 


anything else runs the risk of becoming 
an anticlimax. Yet the all-Tchaikovsky 
list presented by Pierre Monteux and 
Mischa Elman managed to survive rather 
well. The proceedings commenced with 
a somewhat stiff, disjointed performance 
of the “Romeo and Juliet” Fantasy in 
which the super-sensitive amplification sys- 
tem picked up page-rustlings, throat-clear- 
ings and other novel obbligatos, including 
unfamiliar solos in supporting woodwind 
and brass parts. 

The Symphonie “Pathetique” was far 
more limber and revealed the 85-year-old 
Monteux’s exemplary restraint in the man- 
agement of the romantic idiom. Breast- 
beating gave way to controlled sentiment. 
Again, however, distortions due to the 
capricious amplification system raised the 


very devil with orchestral balance. 
Mischa Elman, long-time Stadium fa- 
vorite, was eloquent as ever in the violin 


concerto. He takes the difficult passages 
a little more deliberately now, and his style 
remains more intimately emotional in this 
music than Monteux’s, yet, veterans that 
they are, the two men quickly found com- 
mon ground for smooth collaboration. 
Ronald Eyer 


The concert of June 22 was as satisfying 
a listening experience as it is possible to 
have at the Stadium. Mr. Monteux pre- 
sented an all-orchestral evening of music 


he is justifiably identified with—Brahms’ 
“Academic Festival” Overture and Second 
Symphony; the “Nuages” and “Fétes” of 


Debussy; and Strauss’s “Don Juan”. All 
the works seem to shine through the Mr. 
Monteux’s untrammeled, direct handling 
f them. 

Youth was the keynote of the June 23 
oncert. 15-year-old Lorin Hollander 
ined Mr. Monteux, young in spirit, to 
erform the Saint-Saéns Second Piano Con- 
rto. The pianist’s playing was always 
thright, if occasionally matter-of-fact. 
he orchestra was heard in the “Benvenuto 
ellini” Overture of Berlioz; the Seventh 

mphony of Beethoven; and “The After- 

on of a Faun” of Debussy. 


—John Ardoin 


ly, 1960 


Los Angeles 


California Festival 
Gives Mahler Tribute 


The closing concert of the Los Angeles 
Music Festival June 13 was the only local 
observance so far of Gustav Mahler's 
100th birthday. The tribute was paid by 
Franz Waxman and the Festival Orches- 
tra, the Los Angeles Symphonic Chorus, 
Shirley Verret-Carter, mezzo-soprano, and 
Erena Chillingarian, soprano, with a per- 
formance of the composer’s Symphony 
No. 2 in C Minor. 

On the whole, it was a satisfying ges- 
ture. Mr. Waxman managed the ensemble 
circumspectly, kept the mammoth struc- 
ture of the work intact by brisk tempos 
and denatured some of the musical bom- 
bast in the first movement and in the 
“Resurrection” finale. Instrumental bal- 
ances were satisfactory but not optimal 
because the string section of the orches- 
tra was not large enough to match its 
augmented woodwinds and brasses. 

Miss Chillingarian’s incidental soprano 
solo in the finale was insecure and hardly 
on a par with Miss Verret-Carter’s con- 
tributions in this movement or in the 
preceding “Urlicht”, notwithstanding the 
fact that even she sang with less warmth 
and color than one was led to expect 
after her appearance June 3, when the 
festival opened its 14th season. 

On that occasion Miss Verret-Carter 
disclosed a firm and dark-hued mezzo of 
great appeal, a fine poise and excellent 


musicianship in Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann’s First Symphony of which Mr. 
Waxman was conducting the American 
premiere. 


The German composer wrote this sym- 
phony in 1936. It is subtitled “An At- 
tempted Requiem” (Versuch eines Re- 
quiems), has five movements, four of 
which are settings of fragments from the 
poetry of Walt Whitman reflecting the 
unlovely images of tyranny, war, death 
and destruction. The third movement is 
an orchestral theme in four variations. 

Hartmann’s idiom of that period is 
eclectic and amorphous. At best, it has 
a stark ugliness that may have vented the 





Impact Photos 
After proclaiming Stadium Concerts Week in New York, Mayor Wagner, center, 


receives a copy of Mrs, Charles S. Guggenheimer’s biography, “Mother is Minnie” 
from her while Mischa Elman serenades them 


composer's feeling over German political 
affairs under the Nazis. At its worst, the 


music is plain ugly, rambles and indis- 
criminately aligns impressionist and 
expressionist influences and devices, in- 


cluding sprechstimme, without a real note 
of its own. 

A local novelty on the festival's first 
program was Howard Brubeck’s conven- 
tional and fuzzy “Dialogues” for jazz 
combo and symphony orchestra for which 
the Dave Brubeck Quartet supplied un- 
exciting improvisations. 

With a sure hand, Mr. Waxman took 
the — through the varying rhyth- 
mic paces of the contemporary repertory 
as well as through the straight meters of 
the Piano Concerto No. 23 in A Major, 
K. 488, by Mozart, which Rebecca 
Penneys performed with an aplomb and 
a seriousness way beyond her 13 years. 

The climax of the Los Angeles Musical 
Festival came June 7 when the 78-year-old 
Igor Stravinsky conducted his Mass 
(1948) and “Les Noces”. 

The composer had tremendous acclaim. 
The audience packing Royce Hall greeted 
and dismissed him with prolonged stand- 
ing ovations after Robert Craft had com- 
pleted the pre-intermission portion of the 
concert with Gabrieli’s motet “In Ec- 
clesiis” and Berg’s Chamber Concerto for 
piano, violin and 13 wind instruments. 

The Gregg Smith Singers, participating 
in the three choral pieces of the evening, 
did their best work in Stravinsky's Mass. 
Their subdued manner of singing not only 
captured its liturgical spirit perfectly but 
also brought out a latent fervor which, 
from previous hearings, one did not sus- 
pect the austere music to harbor. 

In “Les Noces”, the chorus could not 
quite match the freedom and _ incisive 
punch which Marni Nixon, soprano; 
Katherine Hilgenberg, contralto; Richard 
Robinson, tenor, and Robert Oliver, bass, 
delivered as a beautifully integrated quar- 
tet. Following a precedent repeated several 
times since 1926, four composers—Ingolf 
Dahl, Karl Kohn, Leonard Rosenman and 
Leo Smit—were invited to play the four 
piano parts. Their collaboration was bril- 
liant, as was that of the percussionists 
who handled the battery of 17 assorted 
instruments. 

The highly complicated Chamber Con- 








certo of Berg received no more than an 
adequately prepared performance. And 
neither Mr. Craft's conception nor Pearl 
Kaufman, pianist, nor Israel Baker, violin- 
ist, quite captured the substance of the 
composition’s cloying, waltzy Viennese 
romanticism which is really at the bottom 
of its dissonant expressionism. 

With Lawrence Morton, artistic director 
of the Ojai Music Festival for the past 
several years, on leave of absence which 
he is spending in Europe writing a book 
on Stravinsky commissioned by the Ox- 
ford University Press and subsidized by a 
Guggenheim grant, the festival board of 
directors chose to manage its own affairs 
this season 

The result was a series of programs 
designed to offer something for every- 
body: popular stars, such as Anna Maria 
Alberghetti (and family), and John Raitt, 
singing mostly “serious” music, and long- 
hair ensembles, such as the Temianka 
Little Symphony and the duo-piano team, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, playing partly 
semi-popular fare. As a representative of 
both sides of the fence, Dorothy Kirsten, 
equally adept in grand and light opera, 
sang in the festival's closing concert on 
Memorial Day. —Walter Arlen 


Rejuvenated Opera Company 


rhe final three productions of the four- 
opera season of the rejuvenated Los Ange- 
les Opera Company played to capacity 
houses and again demonstrated the fine 
promise inherent in opera tastefully pro- 
duced on a small scale and casted with 
talented young singers. “Rigoletto” on 
April 16 was not heard by this reviewer 
but received enthusiastic praise from other 
critics. It was sung by Ercole Bertolini in 
the title role, Marni Nixon as Gilda, and 
John Guarnieri as the Duke, with Anton 
Guadagno conducting. The only opera of 
the series to be sung in English was “The 
Marriage of Figaro” in the excellent Ruth 
and Thomas Martin translation, on April 
30. This was thoroughly enjoyable in 
every respect; even the sopranos could be 
understood, the acting was skillful, and 
Lotfallah Mansouri’s staging was cleverly 
idept. Amerigo Marino conducted with 
style and good theatrical feeling, and the 
principal roles were sung with almost uni- 
form ability by Ned Romero, Marni Nixon, 
Maralin Niska, Marjorie McKay, Jack van 
der Laan, Teresa Racz, Robert Peterson, 
Earl Fisher, Charles Gonzales, Raymond 
Gagan and Nancy Foster. The final “La 
Traviata” on May 13, was equally profes- 
sional, with Miss Niska singing a decora- 
tive and artistic Violetta, Mr. Guarnieri a 
handsome and lyric-voiced Alfredo, and 
Mr. Peterson a sympathetic Germont. Mr. 
Marino conducted with a fine flare, and 
Mr. Mansouri’s staging was expert. 

Monday Evening Concerts offered an ex- 
tra post-season event on May 10 devoted 
mainly to contemporary experimental 
music. Participants were Luciano Berio, 
composer; Severino Gazzelloni, flutist; 
Cathy Berberian, mezzo-soprano, and 
Leonard Stein, pianist. Examples of tape 
music were offered in Bruno Maderna’s 
“Continuo,” and “Musica su due Dimen- 
sione” for flute and tape, John Cage’s 
“Aria for Mezzo- soprano’ and “Fontana 
Mix,” and Berio’s “Thema (Omaggio a 
Joyce)”, in which Miss Berberian first read 
an extract from Joyce’s “Ulysses” and the 
tape then jumbled her voice in a variety 
of sound effects. Also heard were Sylvano 
Bussotti’s “Voix de Femme” for voice and 
piano, in which the singer added clucking 
and finger snapping to more conventional 
vocal sounds, at one point thrusting her 
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head into the piano and shouting to pro- 
duce sympathetic vibrations from _ the 
strings, while the pianist plucked at the 
strings with his hands and now and then 
hit them with a drumstick in the Henry 
Cowell manner. Less extreme manifesta- 
tions were Berio’s “Sequenza” for solo 
flute, Messiaen’s “La Merle Noir” for flute 
and piano, and Pierre Boulez’s flute and 
piano Sonatine. 

The Cleveland Orchestra conducted by 
George Szell made hy first appearances in 
this area on May 6, and May 10. The 
superb clarity and technical finish of the 
orchestra, and the notable authority of Mr. 
Szell’s conducting were received with great 
enthusiasm at both concerts. Leon Fleisher 
was the soloist on the Los Angeles pro- 
gram playing Beethoven’s G Major Piano 
Concerto with subtle tonal variety and in 
exemplary style. —Albert Goldberg 


Dallas 


Hails Metropolitan 


Opening a successful visit with Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro,” on May 13 the 
Metropolitan Opera season, musically, got 
off to a good start. New to Dallas was 
Elisabeth Soederstroem, as Susanna. She 
found favor with the audience early in the 
evening, and by the time she delivered 
“Deh vieni non tardar” in the last act she 
had conquered. Sterling portrayals were 
given by Giorgio Tozzi, Figaro, Lucine 
Amara, the Countess, Mildred Miller, 
Cherubino, and Regina Resnik, Marcellina. 
George London originally scheduled as 
Count Almaviva was unable to appear, and 
Frank Guarrera was warmly applauded 
in his place. Gabor Carelli, Ezio Flagello, 
Lorenzo Alvary and Mildred Allen com- 
pleted the cast. 

Two facets of the performance did not 
find favor with the public. First the un- 
fortunate “busy” musical comedy approach 
of Cyril Ritchard, the stage director, and 
the heavy and unsympathetic conducting 
of Erich Leinsdorf. The new sets were 
greatly appreciated. 

For the second performance of the sea- 
son, we were again transported to the 
realm of “musical comedy” by Cyril 
Ritchard’s over busy direction of “The 
Gypsy Baron.” Beginning with a stodgy 
reading of the Overture, the performance 
was routine and only in a few individual 
instances did any of the lilt and beauty of 
the score come through. 

With Walter Slezak, the Szupan, the con- 
ductor ran into the most difficulty. It is 
necessary to hear the words, and un- 
fortunately the volume level of the accom- 
paniment all but completely drowned out 
Mr. Valency’s carefully prepared text. Mr. 
Slezak was given great applause in spite 
of the obstacles. Lisa Della Casa, looked 
ravishing as Saffi, and Nicolai Gedda in- 
vested Barinkay with fine singing, and a 
believable personality. The Arsena was 
delightfully interpreted and sung by Laurel 
Hurley. Perhaps the finest achievement on 
the stage was the Czipra of Regina Resnik. 
Vocally and dramatically, Miss Resnik 
brought life and spirit to the role. The 
large cast included Alessio de Paolis whose 
Emperor of Austria was a master perform- 
ance. Mr. Leinsdorf conducted. The 
choreography of Mmes. Danilova and 
Krupska, interpreted by the ballet brought 
the longest and loudest applause of the 
afternoon. 

Gounod’s “Faust” was presented on Sat- 
urday evening, May 14. This was virtually 
the same mis-en-scene that we had wit- 


nessed with little approbation during the 
1955 season. If we are not careful a whole 
generation will grow up not knowing about 
the “dwelling” and of even more impor- 
tant purport, the “window”! 

The performance brought two new 
artists in leading roles, and afforded us 
the distinguished Mephistopheles of Cesare 
Siepi. In action and voice, Mr. Siepi was 
outstanding, and a very large audience was 
generous with applause for him. Frank 
Guarrera sang well as Valentin, as did 
Helen Vanni the Siebel. Making her local 
debut was the beauteous Anna Moffo as 
Marguerite. Miss Moffo displayed a well 
trained voice of great beauty, and sang and 
acted with authority. However, she was 
less than fortunate in her vis-a-vis, Eugenio 
Fernandi the Faust. Dressed unbecomingly 
and wearing a wig that did not suit him, 
he disclosed a voice of basically fine 
quality. Unfortunately his acting is nil, 
and his habit of singing flat destroyed 
much of the illusion. The cast was com- 
pleted by Miss Votipka’s outstanding per- 
formance as Marthe, and Calvin Marsh as 
Wagner. The conductor was Jean Morel 
who achieved a well integrated perform- 
ance. 

The season ended on May 15, with a 
brilliant performance of Verdi's “Il Trova- 
tore.” The new production was warmly re- 
ceived, and under Herbert Graf's distin- 
guished staging, Verdi's opera achieved a 
dramatic continuity. 


With the veteran Fausto Cleva conduct- 
ing with fire and brilliance, the very large 
audience bestowed warm and sincere ap- 
plause upon the cast. Mary Curtis-Verna, 
making her Dallas debut, sang and acted 
Leonora in the grand manner, and at the 
concluding curtain calls she was enthusias- 
tically applauded. Carlo Bergonzi, Man- 
rico, strengthened the excellent success of 
last season, and disclosed that as a singer 
and actor he has progressed. Robert Mer- 
rill sang sonorously as Count di Luna, and 
Jean Madeira’s Azucena was dramatically 
and vocally convincing. William Wilder- 
mann made Ferrando a figure of flesh and 
blood, and Teresa Stratas sang Inez in the 
style that promises much in the future. 
Charles Anthony, Carlo Tomanelli and 
Robert Nagy completed the cast. 

This past season, the Dallas Symphony 
under Paul Kletzki has had as soloists 
Pierre Fournier, Robert Casadesus, Geza 
Anda, William Primrose, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Isaac Stern, Richard Lewis and Beatrice 
Krebs in Mahler's “Das Lied von der 
Erde”, Gregor Piatigorsky, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Berl Senofsky and Joseph Schus- 
ter, John Browning, Leonard Posner, 
Martha Kunkel, and Frances Yeend, 
Beatrice Krebs, Jon Crain, and Kenneth 
Smith in Beethoven’s 9th Symphony. Guest 
conductors were Aaron Copland and Don- 
ald Johanos. The premiere of Samuel 
Adler’s “Jubilee” was given as well as the 
first American performance of Michal 
Spisak’s Concerto Giocoso. 

The Civic Music Association of Dallas 
presented Gina Bachauer, Janos Starker, 
Henryk Szeryng, Birgit Nilsson, and 
Cesare Valletti. —George C. Leslie 


Washington, D. C.—Howard Mitchell 
and the National Symphony, will have as 
guest artists next season Van Cliburn, 
Leontyne Price, Dame Myra Hess, Isaac 
Stern, Lorin Hollander, Byron Janis, Zino 
Francescatti, Leonard Pennario, Georges 
Georgescu (as guest conductor), and 
Henryk Szeryng. The season will open 
Oct. 11 and 12 with all-orchestral con- 
certs in Constitution Hall, 
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‘t. Louis 


Symphony League’s 15th Convention Attracts Over 500 


More than 500 delegates from symphony 
orchestras of the United States and Canada 
ittended the 15th national convention of 
the American Symphony Orchestra League 
held here at the Chase Hotel June 16-18. 
Held in conjunction with the convention 
were the second Metropolitan Managers 
Conference, the eighth Musicians Work- 
shop and the sixth International Arts 
Council conference. 

Principal speaker at the opening ses- 
sion was Helen Thompson, executive secre- 
tary of the ASOL. Main address at the 
closing banquet was by John D. Rocke- 
feller Ill. president of New York's Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts. 

Mrs. Thompson reported that this is 
the first year in which the ASOL has 
showed an operating surplus. She also re- 
ported the league has an all-time member- 
ship high of 1113 orchestras, including all 
classifications. 

The speaker also pointed out that sym- 
phony orchestras have come up from 
what appeared to be a hopeless situa- 
tion 10 years ago to an era of real growth 
and progress. Symphonies, she said, have 
learned business management and promo- 
tion, but “more importantly they have 
learned the needs of the community.” 

“In the last 10 years, orchestras have 
come to realize they are community cul- 
tural institutions and that they must ren- 
der a service to a community if they ex- 
pect support,” Mrs. Thompson continued. 

She listed the current problems of sym- 
phonies as “the need of more money, more 
audiences, more community interest and 
support and the obligation to play more 
music better.” 


Mr. Rockefeller said that government— 
on the local, state or federal level—could 
and should support the arts. “In terms of 
public welfare,” he said, “there is a fine line 
between education and recreation on one 
hand and the arts on the other. And yet, 
this distinction has been maintained, per- 
haps, because government officials have 
continued to regard the arts as for the few 
and citizens themselves have never clam- 
ored for a change.” 

He went on to say there are indications 
this “laissez-faire attitude is beginning to 
change,” citing examples throughout the 
country of art museums and symphony or- 
chestras being partially and sometimes 
wholly supported by government funds. 

Political interference doesn’t need to be 
a problem, Mr. Rockefeller said. “I suspect 
most politicians would welcome an ar- 
rangement that would make government 
control of the arts impossible and leave 
irtistic decisions to others.” 

ASOL President John S. Edwards, man- 

rer of the Pittsburgh Symphony, pre- 

nted the two annual gold baton awards 
distinguished service in music and the 
at the closing banquet. The one for 
individual went to former Mayor 
rles P. Fransley, of Louisville, for his 
ser work in obtaining recording com- 
ons and funds for the Louisville Sym- 
Orchestra. The group award was 
nted to the Junior Leagues of Ameri- 

r their tireless work in behalf of the 


special award was made to Carl 
lin. president of Broadcast Music, 
1 appreciation of its support of the 
music workshop. 

in observance of its 20th anni- 
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versary, awarded $2000 commissions in 
person to Elliott Carter, 1960 Pulitzer 
winner in music for his Second String 
Quartet, Vladimir Ussachevsky, authority 
on electronic music, and Robert Ward, 
managing editor of Galaxy Music Corp. 

It was announced that the following 
12 composers will receive similar BMI 
commissions: Henry Cowell, Roy Harris, 
Ernst Krenek, Otto Luening, Walter Piston, 
Quincy Porter, Wallingford Riegger, Gun- 
ther Schuller, William Schuman, Roger 
Sessions, Hale Smith and Ben Weber. In 
addition to the commissions, BMI will 
pay royalties for any ASOL league member 
performing these works within the next 
two years. 


A National Community Arts Council 
representing more than 50 councils in 
individual communities was formed. The 
new group will work through ASOL to 
combine forces on a national level for 
purposes of work, aid and _ publicity. 
George M. Irwin, conductor of the Quincy, 
Ill., Symphony, was elected president of 


the council, heading a temporary slate. 

The Music Critics’ Association president, 
Miles Kastendieck, of the New York 
Journal American, announced that the as- 
sociation’s prizes in a feature writing con- 
test had been won by Thomas B. Sherman. 
music and arts editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and Ruth Tripp of the 
Providence Journal. The awards sponsored 
jointly by the ASOL and the critics asso- 
ciation, are expenses-paid trips to the asso- 
ciation’s annual workshop at Alisomar, 
Calif., in July. 

More than 60 musicians, young and old, 
amateur and professional, and representing 
28 orchestras enrolled in the workshop. 
Artist-instructors at the two-day workshop 
were: Anshel Brusilow, concertmaster, 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Milton Preves, 
principal viola, Chicago Symphony; Robert 
Sayre, principal cello, Cincinnati Sym- 


phony; Henry Loew, principal bass, St. 
Louis Symphony; Israel Borouchoff, prin- 
cipal flute, St. Louis Symphony; Raymond 
Still, principal oboe, Chicago Symphony. 

Louis Paul, principal clarinet, Pittsburgh 
Symphony; George Goslee, principal bas- 
soon, Cleveland Orchestra; Phili Farkas, 
principal horn, Chicago Symphony; John 
Ware, assistant principal trumpet, New 
York Philharmonic; Lewis Van Haney, 
trombone, New York Philharmonic; Arnold 
Jacobs, principal tuba, Chicago Symphony; 
Saul Goodman, tympani and percussion, 
New York Philharmonic; Edward Vito, 
concert harpist, and Siguard Rascher, con- 
cert saxophonist. 

Morton D. May, president of the May 
Department Stores, Inc., told a general 
session of the league that the elevation of 
artistic taste within a community attracts 
better employees. Business leaders should 
realize that they profit in the long run by 
supporting the arts, he said. 

Robert Ward, who is also a composer, 
and Mr. Rascher gave opposing views as 
to how symphonies, and musicians indi- 





Sievers Photo 
Seen at ASOL’s recent convention are, left to right, Joseph Eger, horn soloist and 
director of the Camera Concerti; Helen Thompson, executive secretary, ASOL: 


Ralph Black, manager, Baltimore (Md.) Symphony: and Nat Greenberg, manager, 
Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Symphony 


vidually, can beat their financial woes. 
Ward suggested that the only answer is in 
some form of subsidy, whether from the 
federal, state or local government, or from 
a foundation. He expressed the hope, 
however, that eventually orchestras can 
expand their programs and hence not need 
the subsidy. 

Mr. Rascher contended that subsidies 
definitely are not the answer. “Subsidies 
breed mediocrity,” he said. “I have seen 
it happen in other countries,” he added, 
and continued “If what you are doing is 
good, you should be able to exist on it 
alone. 

“As for getting rich, if my only aim were 
to make money, I would go to Broadway 
or Hollywood and rake it in,” he said, 
“but my Volkswagen gets me places just 
as well.” 

Richard H. Wangerin, president of the 
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Louisville Symphony Orchestra, explained 
three unusual ways in which his city’s or- 
chestra is meeting its financial problems 
He cited the Louisville Fund, “a sort of 
United Fund for cultural purposes, the 
orchestra’s self-sustaining operation of 
making and selling its own recordings, and 
the holding of all rehearsals in the eve 
nings and on week-ends, allowing musicians 
to hold full-time jobs in the week 

Mr. Carter told delegates that elec 
tronics has enabled composers to deal 
with new sounds that cannot be produced 
by traditional instruments. Noting the 
growing utilization of electronics by many 
young composers, Mr. Carter said the new 
techniques enable them to “deal with re- 
corded sound directly and by-pass the con- 
cert audience with its old-fashioned tastes.” 

Mr Ussachevsky, Manchurian-born 
composer, said that the new developments 
represent “a serious attempt to manipulate 
sound and extend the possibilities open to 
the composer.” 

“One of the important tasks facing elec- 
tronic music is to extract the musical po- 
tential from the wide variety of sound ma- 
terials which are mostly non-instrumental 
and non-musical in origin,” he said. 

At another session, Composer Morton 
Gould declared that television is an un- 
desirable medium for symphony concerts 
because it is basically a “theater medium.” 
Other participants on this panel were Don- 
ald Voorhees, conductor of the Bell Tele- 
phone Hour Orchestra on television and 
also of the Allentown (Pa.) Symphony, 
Fritz Mahler, conductor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Symphony, and James Christian 
Pfohl, conductor of the Jacksonville Sym- 
phony 


Mr. Voorhees said live symphony con- 
certs on TV are rare because they cost so 
much and have such a relatively low audi- 
ence appeal. Mr. Mahler told of a succes- 
ful local television series performed by his 
orchestra under the sponsorship of an in- 
surance company He emphasized the 
series was telecast only locally. 

Delegates chose one of several recom- 
mended pension plans for conductors, man- 
agers and administrative personnel of sym- 
phony societies. The plan will be sub- 
mitted to all league members. It was 
pointed out that the plan would have to 
be approved by the individual symphony 
societies before it could be put into effect. 

ASOL President John S. Edwards said 
the some 1,100 symphony orchestras in 
the U. S. will now be able, for the first 
time, to offer a cooperative plan in which 
a retirement program will be available with 
half of the cost paid from orchestra funds. 

Composer Ulysses Kay urged symphony 
orchestras to encourage young composers 
by commissioning their works or employ- 
ing them as musicians. “Music has never 
flourished by dwelling on the works of the 
past.” he said 

Mr. Kay pointed out that a young com- 
poser, through the help of scholarships, 
fellowships and prizes, can meet expenses 
for just so long. “At some point along the 
line, he has to get a job,” Mr. Kay said 

Composer Peter Mennin, who is also 
head of Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
told a luncheon meeting of the league's 
women's associations that symphony or- 
chestras are doing a service both to the 
community and the country by commis- 
sioning composers to write music. Noting 
how creative artists are encouraged in 
Russia, he said that in the world struggle 
today the talent of our artists is as impor- 
tant as our oil and mineral deposits. 
“Music helps to bring the people the world 
closer together,” Mr. Mennin asserted. 
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One of the liveliest general sessions of 
the convention was called “Meet the Press 

Publicizing, Writing About the Arts.” 
The panelists were Messrs. Kastendieck and 
Sherman and Ted Strongin, Arts Editor, 
Chattanooga Times. The idea of having 
members of the critics’ association speak 
to delegates was tried for the first time at 
this convention and it generated much 
favorable comment. 

The speakers instructed delegates to get 
advance copy in early, and correctly, to 
critics and music editors. For more cover- 
age, and even the hiring of competent 
critics instead of society writers and others 
assigned to music as a sideline, they sug- 
gested bombarding the publishers and man- 
aging editors with letters. 

Other critics in the audience came on 
stage to express their views, too, on a 
pertinent question asked from the floor: 
Should criticism deal mainly with the 
music or with the star performers who 
sing or play it? Most were agreed the 
music should come first. 

ASOL officers were re-elected as follows: 
John S. Edwards, president; Ralph Black, 
manager of the National Symphony; and 
Irwin and Mrs. Fred Lazarus HI, Cincinnati 
Symphony board member, vice presidents. 
Mrs. Thompson returns as executive secre- 
tary. 

The league’s 1961 convention will be 
held in Philadelphia June 15-16-17. 

Charles Menees 


San Francisco 





Symphony Ends Season 


The curtain was rung down on the San 
Francisco Symphony's season May 25-26- 
27 with an unusually fresh interpretation 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony by En- 
rique Jorda. Some of his ideas worked 
very well. Others did not. The buoyant 
handling of fairly thick orchestral textures 
in the first movement was commendable, 
and the snappy twist he put into the sec- 
ond theme of the scherzo was a happy 
thought. The ethereal slow movement was 
a bit abused, though, by some syrupy and 
overly racy effects, and the conductor 
apparently didn’t ask the chorus for the 
sock and punch which is needed in some 
of the pronouncements of the finale. A 
fussy performance of Gabrieli’s “In Ec- 
clesiis” and a superb one of Vaughan 
Williams’ “Serenade to Music” completed 
the program. 

At the concerts of May 18-20-21 San 
Francisco’s David Abel was the excellent 
soloist in Mozart’s D major Violin Con- 
certo K218. Young Abel is not one of 
those fiddlers that tosses off Mozart like 
a sweet. He believes in it, and has ideas 
about the phrasing. This interpretation 
had warmth, wit and style, and just the 
right touch of the seductive in its tone. 
Mr. Jorda offered a notably crisp revival 
of Shostakovich’s nimble and amusing si- 
lent movie score which is known as Sym- 
phony No. 9, but his accompaniment to 
Mr. Abel’s impassioned playing of the 
Bartok First Rhapsody was so lacking in 
rhythmic sense as to be nearly disastrous. 

The Symphony's recent fund drive was 
a big success, going $23,000 above its top, 
but not all is cause for happiness. Despite 
a number of exceedingly imaginative per- 
formances, no decent regular level of per- 
formance has been achieved by Mr. Jorda. 
Morale is impossibly low in the orchestra, 
and a lot of people are wondering when 
someone will come along to build respect 
among the musicians and offer a season 
that will bring some prestige to the organ- 
ization. 


The Company of the Golden Hind did 
the local music community a wonderful 
service May 27-28 bringing an intimate 
and well-knit, well-sung production of 
Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” to the mod- 
erate-sized Veterans’ Auditorium. Perhaps 
the costuming was on the fussy side, but 
by and large this was a stylish “Cosi.” 
All the spirit you could want was there 
on stage, and the sextet of local singers 
demonstrated they have enough elegance 
and charm of projection to put over all 
the buffo repertoire they want to delight 
us with in the future. Gerhard Samuel 
led 30 members of his Oakland Sym- 
phony with affection and precision. 

Two young men just a year out of 
Princeton have entered concert manage- 
ment here and will present at least nine 
attractions during the coming season, in- 
cluding Van Cliburn, Isaac Stern, Jerome 
Hines and the Israel Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Carlo Giulini. Their names are 
Thomas E. Sternberg and William W. 
Lockwood Jr. —Arthur Bloomfield 


Wheeling, W. Va. 





Eleanor Steber Honored 


Eleanor Steber was acclaimed by a 
standing ovation at her homecoming con- 
cert on June 1, commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of her winning the Metropoli- 
tan Auditions of the Air in 1940. The 
City of Wheeling, through its Mayor, John 
Gast, proclaimed June 1 Eleanor Steber 
Day and Miss Steber was presented with 
the keys to the city. 

The capacity audience was treated to a 
concert that will long remain memorable. 
The opening Mozart group: “Alleluia”, 
“Porgi Amor” and “Dove Sono” were 
beautifully sung. “Ernani Involami” by 
Verdi, the number that won Miss Steber 
her Metropolitan contract in 1940, brought 
bravos from the audience. Appearing in 
costume, Miss Steber gave a most moving 





Eleanor Steber singing for commence- 
ment exercises at West Liberty State 
College in Wheeling, W. Va. 


and exquisite performance of “Salce 
Salce” and “Ave Maria” from Verdi's 
Otello. 

Following a group of songs in English, 
Miss Steber concluded her program with 
three Puccini arias: “Un bel di” from 
“Madam Butterfly”, Musetta’s Waltz Song 
from “La Boheme” and “Vissi d’arte” 
from “Tosca”. After being presented 
with flowers, Miss Steber spoke briefly of 
her gratitude and appreciation of .her 
home town and responded by singing, five 
encores. —Montana X. Menard 
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Boston 


Marsh Plays Kabalevsky 


An event of considerable significance 
took place in Boston this past week when 
Ozan Marsh, distinguished American pian- 
ist, performed the Kabalevsky Second 
Piano Concerto with Arthur Fiedler and 
the Boston Pops. The composer has re- 
cently revised the work and it was in 
this form that the work was heard, the 
first time in this country. 

This Concerto has been sadly neglected 
in this country and unjustifiably so. It 
is a fascinating work of many facets. Dy- 
namic, tender, melodic, forceful, percus- 
sive, in general an exciting and gratify- 
ing work for all concerned, soloist, con- 
ductor, orchestra and audience. Mr. Marsh 
gave the Concerto a brilliant and percep- 
tive reading. Here is a pianist of the first 
rank, and he brought to the work a master- 
ful technical facility, a large and beautiful 
tone, and a thorough grasp of the com- 
poser’s intentions. Mention should also 
be made of the complex rhythmic patterns 
contained in the work, all of which were 
handled unerringly by Mr. Marsh. Mr. 
Fiedler, who first introduced the work 
to American audiences in 1945, provided 
the soloist a splendid and knowing col- 
laboration, and achieved an excellent bal- 
ance between the solo instrument and his 
orchestral forces, not an easy task. Messrs. 
Marsh and Fiedler have played together 
many times, and the rapport and esprit 
between them was in evidence at all times 
The audience received the Concerto en- 
thusiastically and it is hoped this Con- 
certo will be recorded soon. 


William F. Dollard 
Cleveland 


May Festival Impressive 


Not to be outdone at festival time, 
Cleveland has seen to it that it now has 
one of its own, the May Festival of Con- 
temporary Music. This year’s second edi 
tion ran from May 6 to June 3, and it 
continued to impress, as did last vear’s. 
with its wide variety of music and musical 
styles. 

One of the high points of the nine 
programs presented this year was the 
performance of Klaus George Roy’s cham- 
ber opera, “Sterlingman, or, Generosity 
Rewarded.” Mr. Roy, the program book 
editor for the Cleveland Orchestra, has 
fashioned a short, biting, cynical and dra- 
matic commentary on the cynical theme 
of the con game. He adapted his own 
libretto from a short story by Arkady 
Averchenko wherein a poor elderly couple, 
hearing that they can, by an act of kind- 
ness on Martmas Eve, latch onto a pot 
of gold. Stealing the “beggar’s” revolver 
for security as they feed him their last 

raps of food and give him their last 

‘w dollars, they manage to come out 

head of the swindlers. 

The performance by the Western Re- 

rve University music and drama depart- 

nts was admirably suited to the opera, 
ch fact leads one to believe that the 
rk is a natural for the many college 
| university opera workshops across the 
on. 
heodore Lettvin, head of the piano 
irtment of the Cleveland Music 
ol Settlement, was heard in the fes- 
in a performance of Kenneth Wolf's 
I » Sonata. 


July, 1960 


The Cleveland Institute of Music con- 
tributed the services of two of its pianists, 
director Ward Davenny and Arthur Loes- 
ser, playing two-piano works of Igor 
Stravinsky, Paul Hindemith, and the late 
Institute director Beryl Rubinstein. 

The residence string quartets of the 
Oberlin and Baldwin-Wallace Conserva- 
tories each presented programs, playing 
works by Normand Lockwood, Ernst 
Krenek, Arthur Shepherd, Vaughan-Wil- 
liams, Ross Lee Finney, and Norman 
Dello Joio. 

Mr. Lockwood was represented on three 
of the nine programs. His “Mary, who 
stood in sorrow” for soprano and small 
orchestra was done by Gretchen Garnett 
with the Cleveland Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, F. Karl Grossman conducting. 

Mr. Lockwood’s new Quintet for Clari- 
net and Strings was given its world pre- 
miere by the Oberlin Quartet with George 
Silfies of the Cleveland Orchestra as 
clarinetist. This is a splendid work, de- 
cidedly contemplative in nature and yet 
quite intense. There is admirable writing 
for clarinet in it, seemingly as totally 
integrated with the strings as a clarinet 
can be. The work was commissioned for 
the festival by the Cleveland’s very eager 
and active Chamber Music Society. 

Melvin Hakola, baritone, and six instru- 
mentalists from the faculty of Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory did the first Cleve- 
land performance of Norman Dello Joio’s 
“Lamentation of Saul.” There is a startling 
amount of drama and emotion written for 
this small group, and these particular per- 
formers did a magnificent job on the 
piece. 

The only outsiders performing in the 
festival were the two controversial pianists, 
John Cage and David Tudor. Their pro- 
gram, complete with prepared piano and 
electronic devices, amused many, puzzled 
not a few, and even enraged several 
listeners. Be that as it may, the concert 
provoked many a lively discussion. 

Frank Hruby 


Chicago 


Pierrot Lunaire Given 


The long overdue revival of Schoen- 
berg’s moonstruck “Pierrot Lunaire,” not 
heard in Chicago since 1926, took place in 
Fullerton Hall, May 17, under the auspices 
of Contemporary Concerts, with Alice 
Howland, soprano, delivering the “sprech- 
gesang” text by Albert Giuraud with a 
voice of natural beauty that was forced at 
only a few climactic moments. Among the 
five musicians Gilbert Kalish, piano, was 
outstanding. Herbert Zipper conducted the 
performance with a fine and intimate un- 
derstanding of a work that, although the 
oldest (1912) of the numbers on the pro- 
gram, was the most modern in concept and 
sound. 

Another highlight was Irving Ilmer’s 
masterly performance of Hindemith’s 
Sonata for Viola Alone (1922). Robert 
Howat opened the concert with sterling 
performances of Bartok’s Suite, Op. 14 
(1914) and Ned Rorem’s innocuous though 
pleasant Sonata Number 2 (1949). 

On May 7 the Chicago Business Men’s 
orchestra moved to the Civic Opera House 
for a performance on stage of Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 1, conducted by Mr. Zip- 
per, and, in the pit, of the ballet, “Giselle”, 
featuring the Regional Ballet Ensemble of 
Chicago, under the direction of James 
Bolle. The symphony was played with 


zest, despite some minor mishaps here 
and there. In the ballet Doreen Tempest, 
as Giselle, and Fredric Strobel, as Prince 
Albrecht, headed a cast of young dancers 
that made up with freshness of appeal 
what they may have lacked in professional 
aplomb. 

The date of the last of a series of three 
concerts at the Goodman theatre by the 
Chicago Piano Quartet was moved from 
April 13 to April 20. The piano quartets 
by Martinu and Dvorak (Op. 87) were well 
played. Milton Preves, viola, and Marion 
Hall, piano, collaborated in an interesting 
performance of the Sonata by Arnold Bax. 

Alexander Tcherepnin, piano, gave a re- 
cital of his own works at De Paul Center 
theatre on May 3. The Sonata of 1918, 
the most impressive piece of the evening, 
was performed with great power and vigor. 
The Nine Bagatelles, written between 1913 
and 1917, were of unfailing charm and in- 
terest. Mr. Tcherepnin’s “Message” (1926), 
echoing the revolutionary mood of its 
time, was concluded by three knocks on 
the wooden case of the piano. 

The annual Chicago performance of 
the Paulist Choristers, under the direction 
of the Rev. Eugene F. O'Malley, took place 
at Orchestra Hall on May 15. Once again 
the familiar miracle of sound—full-bodied, 
faultless in pitch, ethereal in the boy- 
soprano section—was produced during the 
program of sacred and secular music. 

—Howard Talley 


Rochester, N. Y. 





French Orchestra Hailed 


The Schumann Memorial Foundation 
brought possibly Rochester’s most memo- 
rable even this season in the pres- 
entation of the Lamoureux Orchestra. 
This Paris group, of slightly smaller phys- 
ical proportions than many symphony or- 
chestras, is nonetheless a vital force in 
music today. Its dynamic conductor, Igor 
Markevitch performed Schubert, Bee- 
thoven, Debussy and Falla with magnifi- 
cent clarity, nuance, meaning, and effect. 
A little earlier in the spring, the same 
auspices delighted its subscribers and gen- 
eral audience with Offenbach’s “Voyage 
to the Moon,” done very deftly by the 
Boston Opera Company. 

Kilbourn Hall was the seat of the 30th 
annual Festival of American Music, with 
part of the series being given in the East- 
man Theater. There was a Latin-American 
flavor to the week this time, Howard 
Hanson lending a somewhat different tone 
to the proceedings. Also in Kilbourn have 
been many spring graduation recitals by 
Eastman students, and the Rococo En- 
semble gave an interesting program in 
April. The concert-master of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic, Millard Taylor, was 
heard as well. At the Memorial Art Gal- 
lery, there was an evening of music by 
Alec Wilder, with a quintet of wind instru- 
ments participating. Use of the word 
“novel” sums up this pot-pourri. 

—Raymond Diamond 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Arkansas State 
Opera will open its fall season with 
“Tosca”. Other works to be heard will 
be “Amahl and the Night Visitors” and 
“Die Fledermaus”. The conductor for these 
productions again will be Don Wilder who 
conducted the company’s production of 
“Madama Butterfly” last April after com- 
pleting engagements in Europe. 
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REPORT 


London Opera 








Two New Productions 


Ihe two new productions at Covent 
Garden during the second half of the 
1959-60 season were Verdi's “Macbeth”, 


and “Il Barbiere di Siviglia”. The Verdi 
opera, originally planned for Maria Callas 
and Tito Gobbi, but given with Amy 
Shuard and Mr. Gobbi, was receiving its 
first London performance (it had previ- 
ously been seen in Glyndebourne), the 
Rossini opera was the first performance 


at Covent Garden since 1946 
“Macbeth” was not quite the success 
it could have been, partly because we 


have been spoiled by the superb Visconti- 
Giulini “Don Carlos” and the Zeffirelli- 
Serafin “Lucia di Lammermoor”. Neither 
Michael Benthal, excellent Shakespearean 
producer, and director of the Old Vic, 
nor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli could 
~ measure up to either of the afore-men- 
tioned teams 

Striking though the Wakhevitch sets 
were, they were not quite distinguished 
enough in themselves to equal either Vis- 
conti or Zeffirelli’s own designs. Mr. Ben- 


thall approached the opera with Shake- 
speare first and foremost in his mind, 
which was in some respects fatal, for 


this early work, Verdi must stand on his 
own, not having reached the maturity 
of either “Otello” or “Falstaff” in which 
he can be put on an equal footing with 
the English playwright. Mr. Molinari-Pra- 
delli, did not appear really to love and 
respect the score, as Guilini and Serafin 
had done with “Don Carlos” and “Lucia”. 
Thus we were treated to a_ high-class 
stagione-type of performance, as against 


A scene from Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Underworld” at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
with Eric Shilling as Jupiter and June Bronhill as Eurydice 
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a festival-standard production. 

Amy Shuard should have triumphed as 
Lady Macbeth as Joan Sutherland did as 
Lucia. Not that she did not have great 
success, and is not already in the inter- 
national class, but that added “something” 
she could have gained from working with 
a Serafin is yet to come. Her Lady Mac- 
beth was for the most part superbly sung, 
and she made a commanding stage-figure. 
Tito Gobbi was not at his vocal best. His 
artistry remains undiminished however. 
After three performances, he was forced 
to relinquish the role to the young Aus- 
tralian baritone, John Shaw, who sang 
the remaining performances with more 
than competence. 


“Il Barbiere” had a cast that included 
Teresa Berganza, Luigi Alva, Rolando 
Panerai, Ivo Vinco, and Fernando Corena, 
conducted by Carlo-Maria Giulini, pro- 
duced by Maurice Sarrazin, with sets and 
costumes by Jean-Denis Malclés. It should 
have enjoyed a triumph comparable to 
“Don Carlos”, but it too somehow failed 
to come off completely successfully. Mr. 
Giulini, brilliant conductor that he is, 
was a trifle too serious, and although 
there was much exquisite orchestral de- 
tail, and many felicites of phrasing and 
detail, the work didn’t bubble and sparkle 
as it should have done. Even with a 
mezzo Rosina, when so immaculately sung 
and played as it was by Miss Berganza, 
this particular bottle of champagne was 
a little flat. The production was exagger- 
ated, and much of the music of the second 
act was lost in the quest for easy laughs. 
Mr. Panerai was an over-loud and un- 
subtle Figaro, but what a voice he pos- 
sesses! Mr. Corena was the hero of the 
evening, the finest basso-buffo since Salva- 
tore Baccaloni. Unlike that great Roman 
comedian, Corena has a superb voice, 
and can sing rings round most other 
Bartolos. Mr. VincO sang superbly as 
Basilio, and Mr. Alva, though a small 
voice for Covent Garden, was elegant 
and engaging on the stage. 

Among the recent revivals the most im- 





portant was that of “The Trojans” by 
Berlioz, given in full, and lasting over 
five hours. Originally this revival had been 
planned to bring Sir Thomas Beecham 
back to Covent Garden. Unfortunately 
ill health prevented this and in John Prit- 
chard, permanent conductor of the Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic, we had no mere 
substitute, but a conductor who is to be 
complimented for having stepped into the 
breach in a little less than three weeks 
before the production. Mr. Pritchard’s 
reading of the miraculous score was full 
of poetry, and he evoked some wonder- 
ful playing from the orchestra, especially 
in the Garden scene, where the singing 
of Kerstin Meyer as Dido, and Jon Vick- 
ers, as Aeneas, aroused the house to great 
enthusiasm. With Amy Shuard repeating 
her powerfully sung Cassandra, and Joan 
Carlyle as Ascanius, John Shaw as Choroe- 
bus, and Josephine Veasey as Anna, we 
had an evening of very good singing. 
The production, by Sir John Gielgud, 
still misses points, and is better in “The 
Trojans at Carthage” than in “The Siege 
of Troy”. Mariano Andreu’s scenery and 
costumes do not wear particularly well, 
and the ballets are as embarrassing as 
ever. 

“Parsifal” was also revived, for two per- 
formances the week after Easter. This 
year however we did not have Rudolf 
Kempe at the helm, but Heinrich Holl- 
reiser, who seemed a first rate Kapell- 
meister, but no more. Gottlob Frick re- 
peated his superb Gurnemanz, Jon Vick- 
ers, showed increased artistic growth as 
Parsifal, Grace Hofmann was a seductive 
Kundry, both vocally and dramatically, 
and Sigurd Bjoerling was an adequate 
Amfortas. Another Bjoerling, Jussi, re- 
turned to Covent Garden after an ab- 
sence of more than 20 years as Rodolfo 
in “Bohéme”. He is still supreme as a 
vocalist and stylist. He made little at- 
tempt to act however! Rosanna Carteri’s 
Mimi was hard and too knowing. Marie 
Collier scored a great personal success as 
Musetta, and John Shaw was a fine Mar- 
cello. Edward Downes conducted. 


Rudolf Kempe returned to conduct a 
refined “Aida” with Gloria Davy, Grace 
Hoffman, Nikola Nikolov, and John Shaw, 
and perhaps the finest “Elektra” ever heard 
at Covent Garden with Gerda Lammers, 
an incomparable Elektra, Gladys Kuchta a 
bright-voiced and exciting Chrysothemis, 
Elisabeth Hoengen, a superlative Klytem- 
nestra, and Otakar Kraus, a noble and 
dignified Orestes. 

After the close of the Sadler’s Wells 
season, the theatre was occupied by the 
New Opera Company, who gave the first 
English stage performance of “Erwartung” 
with Heather Harper, and of Humphrey 
Searle’s “Diary of a Madman”, as well as 
the first London stage performance for 
40 years of Stravinsky's “The Nightingale” 
and a revival of Colin Graham’s brilliant 
production of “L’Histoire du Soldat”. The 
critics as a whole did all they could to 
kill the season, and probably the com- 
pany too, carping at the romantic and 
realistic approach to the Schoenberg, and 
writing off Searle’s first opera. As a re- 
sult the audiences were disastrously small, 
and modern English opera suffered an- 
other set-back. 

A week or two later, audiences once 
again packed Sadler’s Wells for the highly 
enjoyable new production, the first in 
London for many years, of Offenbach’s 
enchanting “Orpheus in the Underworld”. 
With June Bronhill as Eurydice, Kevin 
Miller as Orpheus, Jon Weaving as Pluto 
and Anna Pollak as Calliope, singing in 
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crystal-clear English, the tasteful version 
by Goeffrey Dunn. With Wendy Toye, 
trying every trick as a producer, and suc- 
ceeding, aided by the evocative sets and 
costumes of Malcolm Pride, and the gen- 
erally fine orchestral playing under Alex- 
ander Faris, the evening was certainly the 
greatest success since Sadler’s Wells be- 
gan staging operetta a couple of years 
ago. 

One final event remains to be chroni- 
cled, the premiére of Sir Arthur Bliss’s 
specially commissioned television opera 
“Tobias and the Angel”, with a libretto by 
Christopher Hassall based on the Book of 
Tobit in the Apocrypha. Musically Bliss 
had little new to say, and he certainly 
does not seem to have advanced much in 
operatic musical characterization since 
“The Olympians”. The production by 
Rudolph Cartier was often confusing to 
the eye, and the fight with the fish, and 
the angel’s flight through the air were em- 
barrassing. The B.B.C. do not yet appear 
to have come to terms with television 
opera, and I am still far more impressed 
by the NBC efforts I have witnessed. 

Harold Rosenthal 


Hamburg 


Henze’s New Opera 


The world premiere of Hans Werner 
Henze’s opera “Der Prinz von Homburg” 
at the Hamburg Staatsoper attracted an 
international public studded with visiting 
critics, impresarios, and members of the 
nobility, including the living descendents 
of the Homburg family. It was a triumph 
not merely for the composer, who was 
present, but for the company and for its 
intendant Rolf Liebermann. Mr. Lieber- 
mann had cleverly extended his invitation 
to visitors to include two days of previous 
performances: one of the “Traviata” de- 
signed by Felsenstein, a revival of Berg’s 
“Lulu”, a ballet matinee, and the dress 
rehearsal of the Henze opera. 

It was Heinrich von Kleist, the dramatist 
among Germany's dreamers and the 
dreamer among her dramatists, who first 
gave us a hero who escapes punishment 
although guilty twofold. The figure of 
this Prince of Homburg, a young som- 
nambulistic officer, is hotly disputed, as 
is the tendency of the superb play. When 
he humbles himself with a woman in order 
to beg for his life, when he is threatened 
with the death penalty, he invites con- 
tempt. But when he becomes the judge 
of his own case, confirms the penalty and 
asks for death, the Elector is able for the 
first time to show mercy. 

It is rather the milieu than the trans- 
formation of the character that proves 
serviceable to the composer. Branden- 
burg’s Gloria, the sphere of the noble 
ladies, the gloom of the prison, the fatherly 
severity of the Elector, the half revolt of 
the officers, profound grief and joyous 
relief—these are the things that inspire 
him and provide the subjects for his song. 

It is the prince who stands out most 
clearly in Ingeborg Bachmann’s libretto. 
She has adhered closely to Kleist’s play. 
Shortened, lightly retouched, with speeches 
interchanged, combined scenes, and omis- 

ions, it still remains the familiar play 

There are only two major changes. The 

rave which Homburg portrays in the 

ay as a vision of the Electress appears 
a scene in the opera. And the plea 
Natalia’s love leads to a duet with a 
which is not in the original. 
The lyric elements in the score far out- 
gh the heroic. The opera is kept with- 
compact proportions, lasting just about 


ly, 1960 





Fritz Peyer 


A scene from Hans Werner Henze’s new opera “Der Prinz von Homburg” with 
Vladimir Ruzdak as the Prince and Liselotte Félser as Natalie 


two hours. It opens with a striking double 
fifth in the woodwinds, from which the 
dreamlike mood of the whole scene de- 
velops. There is a septet with male chorus 
mingling sung and hummed tones in in- 
genious fashion which leads to the tenor 
arioso of Count Hohenzollern, followed 
by another ensemble. 

With the awakening of the prince, the 
music takes on a firm outline with less 
freedom of intervals, which it retains. 
Dispersed triads, rising sixths, diatonic 
melodies create the state of free tonality 
which Henze has sought out as a new 
territory in the twelve-tone universe, since 
his “Neopolitan Songs”. A polyphonic in- 
terlude over the ostinato figure of a third 
leads to the more complex second scene. 


This second scene, with its mingling of 
commands with the farewells of the 
women, has not worked out quite trans- 
parently and is not very effective, theat- 
rically. It does, however, help the musical 
development and reaches a climax in the 
hymn-like monologue of the prince. The 
battle follows. Rhythmic tensions are ac- 
tivated; the vocal texture becomes denser: 
the brass dominates; fourths and fifths are 
fitted together in twelve-tone patterns: we 
hear fanfares from Homburg’s dream, 
culminating in a martial interlude. 

We then hear the women’s voices 
mourning the Elector, who is believed to 
be dead. News arrives that he is alive, 
and all of this emotional tumult calms 
down in the two tender love duets of 
Homburg and Natalia. The act ends 
tumultuously again, with thundering drums 
and angry brass, as Homburg is arrested 
in view of the trophies of his victory. 


The prison act follows, with Homburg’s 
humiliation and relief, Natalia’s interven- 
tion, the meeting of death and love. Here 
the musical texture is woven most closely 
and is most richly melodic. Natalia domi- 
nates; her great aria before the Elector is 
the vocal high point of the opera. Henze 
develops something new here, a flamboy- 
ant style derived from Berg and Schoen- 
berg which has absorbed the dramatic 
naturalistic song of Italy. The interludes 
of this act, tinted with celesta, vibraphone, 
alto flute, saxophone, harp, and marimba- 
phone, have a power that almost over- 
shadows the action. Fate is foreshadowed 
in strict contrapuntal and fugal forms. 

The last act is dominated by agitated, 
polyrhythmic ensembles. Stravinsky, to 
whom Henze has dedicated the score, in- 
spired the restlessly recurrent minor third 
that persists until Homburg enters. The 
texture becomes polyphonic, often reduced 
to chamber proportions, with solo wood- 
winds that express the prince’s excitement. 
Before the final scene a broad, symphonic 
interlude sums up all of the themes of the 
opera, as does the interlude before the 
last scene of Berg’s “Wozzeck”. It is as if 
Homburg were reliving once more his 
brief existence. His farewell aria, with 
his eyes bandaged, takes his voice to the 
heights and depths of the range. The 
world of the senses dissolves in two-voiced 
texture, like the scent of carnations and 
gilly-flowers. 

The rescue follows at once, and from 
the convulsive, oscillating forms of the 
composition emerges ever more clearly a 
great, warm radiance: music. The Kleis- 
tian patriotic close (“To earth with all the 
enemies of Brandenburg”) leads the music 
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back to the germ-cell of the opening. 

As a whole, the musical language of 
this new opera is more objective than that 
of “Kénig Hirsch”. Inspiration and exu- 
berant fantasy are subjected to artistic re- 
flection Any suggestion of the color of 
the baroque era is avoided. And _ incl- 
dentally, in the first act, we miss emotional 
intensity and climaxes. Nor can the sung 
text understood. As a whole, 
the title role is not as vividly portrayed as 
that of Natalia, which is especially in- 
pired 

It may be that this impression was 
strengthened by the premiere in the Ham- 
Staatsoper. Vladimir Ruzdak had the 
flexible baritone and musical security need- 
ed for the role of the prince, but left the 
character somewhat spineless and un- 
formed. Whereas Liselotte FOlser, in the 
role of Princess Natalia, proved a brilliant, 
graceful actress. Her voice is more dra- 
matic than lyric, with penetrating, if not 
ilways effortless, high A’s and B’s. Helmut 
Melchert sang the heroic role of the 
Elector with brilliant accent and also made 
this difficult part humanly plausible. Mimi 


always be 


purg 


Aarden (Electress), Toni Blankenheim 
(Kottwitz), the emotionally vital Heiz 
Hoppe (Hohenzollern), and Herbert 


Fliether (Feldmarschall) completed the ex- 
cellent cast 

Helmut Kiautner’s debut as operatic 
stage director (he had only directed a per 
formance of Honegger’s operetta “Roi 
Pausole” at Hamburg, previously) showed 
a state of conflict He had recognized the 
musical premises of his task and had de- 
ferred to them. Within a decor designed 
by Alfred Siercke with a severity border- 
ing on dullness, he had worked out great 
such as the appearance of the 
ind the people, living pictures such 


cenes 
court 


is the Fehrbellin battle with lightning 
flashes behind a gauze veil Intimate 
scenes were also contrapuntally treated, as 
in the case of the weirdly enlarged shad 
ows on the prison wall. Yet when the 
action becomes diverse namely when the 
orders are given in the second scene, the 
stage loses vitality Precisely here we 


expected much more from this ingenious 
director of distinguished motion pictures 
But the first and last scenes are blended 
beautifully, with the ramp, the twilight, 

the laurel and the gentle triumph 
Leopold Ludwig, the most experienced 
interpreter of new and problematic opera 
music in Germany today, conducted. He 
achieved an unusually precise unification 
of orchestra and stage action, conquering 
i thousand technical difficulties, such as 
keeping down in volume the polyphonies 
of the which made it hard to hear 
the words Henze needs to make some 
revisions in the score The orchestra and 
chorus sounded clearly, but some of the 
instrumental solos were tentative in effect 
H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


score 
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London Concerts 





Sanzogno Lauded 


After a season which has had few high- 
lights as far as the regular series of or 
chestral concerts is concerned, it was a 
double pleasure to welcome the Nino San 
zozno for summer concerts with the 
B.B.C. Symphony during May It was 
fitting that he should begin his London 
series with a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem”; but it was a pity that of the 
four soloists, only the bass, Raffaele Arié, 
began to approach the conductor in mu- 
sicianship Neither Ilva Ligabue, who 
could not sing softly, nor Anna Maria 
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Rota, who could not always keep in tune, 
nor the tenor, Mr. Nikolov, who could 
do neither, made for an exactly distin- 
guished performance. It was the bass and 
the chorus to whom the evening’s honours 
went. 

Mr. Sanzogno’s second concert was 
quite another affair. First came a su- 
perbly controlled, and emotionally intense 
performance of Britten’s Sinfonia da 
Requiem; then the first public performance 
in England of Dallapiccola’s ‘Job’, with 
Heather Harper, Pamela Bowden, Ronald 
Dowd, John Cameron, and Reinz Rehfuss 
as the distinguished soloists, and Gabriele 
Baldini as the best narrator one could hope 
for. A beautifully controlled performance 
of Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, in which 
the B.B.C. Orchestra played extremely 
well, and in which the conductor set vivid 
and compelling rhythms followed. 

The third concert was Russian, and 
contained the conductor’s one concession 


to popular taste, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, which was played sincerely 
and forthrightly. Shostakovitch’s Violin 


Concerto was played by Tibor Varga, who 
rose to the demands of the final move- 
ment. The final concert included a superb 
performance of Debussy’s ‘Jeux’, Mali- 
piero’s Third Symphony, and the first per- 
formance in England of Lutoslawski’s 
Musique Funébre (in memory of Bartok) 

Music making of a more classical kind 
occurred in the London Symphony’s an- 
nual Beethoven cycle under Josef Krips, 
with Artur Rubinstein playing all the 
piano concertos, and Wolfgang Schneider- 
han the Violin Concerto. The spring 
series further included a fascinating all- 
Copland program, conducted by the com- 
poser, with Julius Katchen playing the 
Piano Concerto, and the orchestra playing 
“Statements for Orchestra”, Svmphony 


No. 1, and the inevitable ‘El Salon 
Mexico’ 

Ten days later came the first of two 
concerts conducted by Pierre Monteux 


The first was a concert version of ‘Pelléas 
et Mélisande’ with Nadine Sautereau, 
Camille Maurane, Michel Roux, and 
André Vessiéres. The second concert was 
an all Ravel programme, and Monteux 
was at his best 


The London Philharmonic concerts have 
included several under its musical director, 
William Steinberg. One had Victoria de 
los Angeles as soloist, one with Rosalyn 
Tureck, in which Steinberg gave a fine per- 
formance of Mahler’s Sixth Symphony, 


and one in which the Seiber-Dankworth 
Improvisations for Jazz Band and Svm- 
phony Orchestra was repeated, and Sal- 


zedo and Lindup’s ‘Rendezvous, a Rondo 
for Jazz Quartet and Symphony Orches- 


tra.” had its world premiére—not an un- 
qualified success. The concert also in- 
cluded Maxwell Davies’s Sonata for 17 
Wind Instruments, an impossible exer- 


cise, which puzzled most of the audience, 
and Stravinsky’s “Ebony” Concerto. 

The Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
gave ten concerts in the provinces and 
ended their tour with a London appear- 
ance. After a long and _ uninteresting 
early work by Mendelssohn, a symphony 
written when he was fourteen, Julius 
Katchen stormed his way through the 
Brahms second piano concerto with great 
aplomb. The concert ended with a 
somewhat ponderous performance of the 
Eroica. 

Brahms’s First Piano Concerto had been 
played in a highly individual style by Ru- 
dolf Firkunsky a few days previously in 
a concert by the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
conducted by Leon Barzin, who gave a 





very heavy-handed account of some of 
Schubert’s Rosamunde music, and the ac- 
companiment to Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
No. 24. 

In the recital room Hans Richter-Haaser 
gave his account of the complete Beetho- 
ven Sonatas in five concerts; the promis- 
ing young Canadian, Donald Bell, Emmy 
Loose, and Murray Dickie, gave lieder re- 
citals; and the veteran Oda Slobodskaya, 
once more gave a treasured demonstration 
of the art of the Russian song. 

—Harold Rosenthal 


Copenhagen 


Ballet Leads Festival 


The 11th Danish May Festival gave a 
survey of the best performance in ballet, 
opera, and concert during the past year. 
This year’s program’s, held from May 
16-31, opened with Prokofieff’s ballet 
“Romeo and Juliet”. The title roles were 
danced by Flemming Flindt and Kirsten 
Petersen. 

Erik Bruhn returned from America to 
dance in the Strindberg ballet “Miss Julie” 
with Miss Petersen. His dancing was of 
the highest artistic level and a complete 
triumph. 

The new 


ballets of the season were 


“Peter and the Wolf” of Prokofieff; “Blood 


Von Haven Photo 
Prokofieff’s “Romeo and Juliet” danced 
by Henning Kronstam and Mona 
Vangsaa 


Wedding” of Apivor; and Roland Petit’s 
version of Bizet’s “Carmen”. 

The opera presented two main works— 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” and the 
Danish “Fete Galante”, an intrigue-play 
from the reign of Louis XIV. A success- 
ful performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
“HMS Pinafore” was also given. 

The out-of-town concerts, at Roskilde 
Cathedral, St. Mary’s Church in Hel- 
singOr, the Frederiksborg Church Chapel, 
the Kronberg Castle, the Open-Air Mu- 
seum in Lyngby, and the Odense Town 
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Hall, were primarily devoted to churcn 
music, as well as music of the Renais- 
sance and Baroque. 

The concerts in town were held at the 
old Court Theatre, the Radio House, and 
the Tivoli Concert Hall. Especially out- 
standing was the Royal Chapel concert 
given with Sergiu Celibidache as conduc- 
tor. Mr. Celibidache showed his extra- 
ordinary personality to fine advantage in 
Mozarts Symphony No. 41, the “Jupiter”, 
Ravel's “Le tombeau de Couperin”, and 
the Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 
fhe ravel had a wonderful floating quality 
and the Tchaikovsky was imposing. 

—Alma Heiberg 
Milan 


Price Conquers La Scala 


The name and fame of Leontyne Price 
had long reached the ears of Milan’s opera 
public after her debut at the Arena di 
Verona some two years ago and her first 
La Scala appearance had the “sold out” 
signs up within three hours of the open- 
ing of booking. Miss Price’s debut was 
as “Aida” and the success of the Ameri- 
can soprano was complete from all stand- 
points. 

Miss Price was in top form both scen- 
ically and vocally, spinning out delicate 
pianissimos which reached the farther 
corner of the house and demonstrating 
an outstanding technique and interpretive 
sense which made her’s one of the finest 
Aidas to be seen and heard in many years. 
Her “Cieli azzuri” in particular was as 
Verdi had written it, including the diffi- 
cult run up to high C taken in pianissi- 
mo and swelled into forte. 

The Amonasro was Cornell MacNeil in 
fine vocal estate and the Radames, Pier 
Miranda Ferrari. Giulietta Simionato 
was the outstanding Amneris and was ap- 
plauded not only for her artistic excel- 
lence but also for her support of Miss 
Price. The conductor was Antonio Tonini 
who gave an exciting and very well bal- 
anced reading of the score in spite of the 
fact that he had taken over from Nino 
Sanzogno without an orchestra rehearsal. 
Herbert von Karajan’s first appearance this 
season was in a stupendous rendering of 
Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro” with a group 
of artists from La Scala and the Vienna 
Opera House. He brought out the hu- 
mour of the opera and did not fail to give 


even the very small- 
est details his com- 
plete attention. This 
performance was mu- 
sically satisfying par- 
ticularly after the very 
second rate conduct- 
ing we have had to 
suffer for most of this 
season. Sena Jurinac 
was the Countess, 
Christa Ludwig the 
Cherubino and Eber- 
hard Waechter the 
Count, all of whom 
sung with style and 
musicality. 

The well known 
British baritone Ger- 
aint Evans made his 
La Scala debut in the 
role of Figaro demon- 
strating a large ring- 
ing voice, excellent 
acting and perfect 
Italian pronunciation 
which gave him a net 
advantage over his 





Erio Piccaglioni 


Leontyne Price, left, and Giulietta Simionato are greeted 


foreign colleagues. by Antonio Ghiringhelli, manager of La Scala, after Miss 


Graziella Sciutti gave 
an unforgetable _ in- 
terpretation of Susanna. Miss Scuitti’s 
charm, musicality and pure vocal quality 
reached the hearts of the listeners. 

The other members of the cast were 
Cecilia Fusco, Silvio Maionica, Anna 
Maria Canali, Piero De Palma, Franco 
Calabrese and Angelo Mercuriali. The 
settings were by Ita Maximovna and the 
staging by Guenther Rennert. 

—Peter Dragadze 
Toronto 


Metropolitan Delights 


The ninth Toronto season of the Metro- 
politan Opera, May 30-June 4, was a week 
of continuous delight. “Simon Bocca- 
negra” was new here and was conducted 
by Nino Verchi. The chorus shared hon- 
ors with the soloists in an exceptionally 
fine performance. Principals included: 
Simon Boccanegra, Anselmo  Colzani: 
Amelia, Mary Curtis Verna; Fiesco, Gior- 
gio Tozzi; Gabriele, Richard Tucker; 
Paolo, Ezio Flagello; Pietro, Norman 
Scott; a captain, Robert Nagy: and the 
maid, Athena Vicos. 

Favorite of the week was again Verdi, 








Massimo Freccia conducts the RAI Orchestra of 


Giordani 


John XXIII in the Vatican. Benedetti-Michelangeli was the soloist 


uly, 1960 


Rome in a concert before Pope 


Price’s Scala debut 


his “Traviata”, also conducted by Mr. 
Verchi. It drew the week’s largest house 
to witness a sincere and moving perform- 
ance in which nothing of the opera’s 
charm was lost and most of its highlights 
were thoroughly artistic. That Tyrone 
Guthrie’s fourth act had climactic quality 
after the high drama of the third, seemed 
to indicate a bottomless store of resources. 
Toronto’s Teresa Stratas, who made her 
first Metropolitan appearance here in “Il 
Trovatore” earlier in the week and who 
sang Annina in Traviata, added impact 
to both music and drama and deserved 
her welcoming ovation. Anna Moffo sang 
Violetta; Eugenio Fernandi, Alfredo; Rob- 
ert Merrill, Giogio Germont. The in- 
creased refinement of Mr. Merrill’s art was 
generally noted. 

Opening night’s “Il Trovatore”, con- 
ducted by Fausto Cleva was notable for 
pace and verve. It was a well-integrated 
performance and well sung for a reason- 
ably good house. Robert Merrill was 
both seen and heard at his best as the 
Count. Jean Madeira’s Azucena was first 
class while Lucine Amara’s Lenora was a 
so-so performance. The other soloists 
contributed workmanship to a production 
that was the more satisfying. The chorus 
established itself at once as of superior 
quality. 

“Gypsy Baron” had an off-hand, natural 
kind of atmosphere in the whole produc- 
tion that gave it authenticity. Lisa Della 
Casa carried the show through at a high 
level by reason of the credible consistency 
of her performance. Regina Resnik as 
the fortune teller and Walter Slezak as the 
pig farmer attained maximum virtue in 
large part by reason of the top-ranking 
support they got. 

In “Andrea Chenier”, Zinka Milanov 
stopped the show with her third-act aria 
which was treated as a tour de force in 
control, emotional feeling and conviction. 
Richard Tucker moved the audience by his 
generosity to others in the cast, which en- 
hanced both his and their virtues. 

In “Faust”, Jerome Hines sang Mephi- 
stopheles, instead of George London as 
scheduled, and brought his imposing per- 
sonal presence, his voice and his acting 
ability to the best performance of this 
role I have heard in years. Even the sol- 
diers’ chorus and the choral prayer were 
freshly impressive. Barry Morell was 
Faust; Elisabeth Soederstroem, Marguerite. 
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BBC SPURS MODERN MUSIC IN LONDON 


For some time London has prided itself 
on being one of the most musical of the 
world’s capitals. Where else, after all, are 
there five permanent sy:nphony orchestras 
(not to mention hordes of smaller ones)? 
What city attracts more of the world’s 
most famous performers? And in what 
other concert hall can you see such a 
wide social cross-section united only by 
their love of music? But although these 
are things which we can rightly feel proud 
of, discriminating musicians have for a 
long time been aware that the state of 
affairs was not a really healthy one. One 
had only to look down the programs of 
ali those innumerable orchestral concerts 
to see that the actual choice of works was 
in most cases very unenterprising indeed. 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms — these 
made up far more than their fair share of 
the repertory, and the impresarios were 
quite firm that if a conductor or a soloist 
dared to perform a modern work (and by 
“modern” they usually meant anything 
since Debussy) the audience would drop 
by at least 25 per cent. When the Ameri- 
can composer Aaron Copland was here 
some months ago he wrote in the Sunday 
Times what a good many English musi- 
cians already knew—that the quantity of 
London's musical life was not equaled by 
its quality. 

But in a fairly short space of time—can 
it really be no more than six months? 
the whole complexion of things seems to 
have changed. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant event of all, since it was both sym- 
bolic and practical in its effects, was the 
ippointment of William Glock to be the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s Con- 
troller of Music. It is a little difficult to 
convey the surprise (and in many cases 
joy) with which this news was received 
among London musicians. Glock is a 
man of wide musical interests and sym- 
pathies, but what he is best known for is 
his uncompromising championship of the 
cause of contemporary music, both at the 
famous Dartington Summer School which 
he runs, and in the pages of The Score, 
which he edits. He is a fine pianist him- 
self (he studied for three years with 


Schnabel) but dislikes playing in public; 
during the war he was the chief music 
critic of The Observer, but is clearly out 
of sympathy with the superficiality of most 
musical journalism. Glock, in fact, is an 
idealist. 

Not that the BBC is without its quota 
of idealism, but usually by the time a man 
has reached its higher levels he has begun 
to show that capacity for compromise 
(otherwise known as “teamwork”) which 
characterizes all good civil servants. Not 
Glock, however; and the position of Con- 
troller of Music is an immensely influen- 
tial one. Because the BBC is rich in that 
prestige which the English accord only to 
“institutions”, it can afford the luxury of 
not always pandering to mass taste. In the 
Third Program, in particular, it has an 
instrument of intellectual patronage that 
could be envied by most Ministers of Cul- 
ture in countries which have them 


Glock’s hand has been clearly evident 
in the Third’s broadcasts, particularly 
since the beginning of this year. There 
have been complete broadcasts, for exam- 
ple, of such important large-scale works 
as Britten’s first two operas, Schoenberg's 
“Moses und Aron”, Berg’s “Lulu”; there 
has been far more chamber music; there 
has been more use of the excellent com- 
mercial records of 20th-century music that 
have not so far been released in England. 
But perhaps Glock’s most noteworthy 
achievement so far has been the inaugu- 
ration of a series of “Thursday Invitation 
Concerts” — broadcast, but also free to 
anyone who cares to come along to the 
studio and listen there. As one might 
expect, these Thursday concerts have in- 
cluded a good deal of contemporary 
music, from such classics as Stravinsky, 
Bartok, Schoenberg, Hindemith and Berg 
to the newest generation of serialists such 
as Boulez, and more eclectric figures like 
the Scottish Iain Hamilton and the Ger- 
man Hans Werner Henze. But although 
the accent is on the 20th century there is 
room too for the Viennese classics (often 
comparatively unknown works), for Bach, 
and for the composers of the Middle Ages 














Three famous pianists and an impresario meet in Amsterdam: Rudolf Firkusny, 
Nikita Magaloff, Johanna Beek, and Artur Rubinstein. Kobert Casadesus also gave 





Ter Meulen 


a recital on the same day as did his three colleagues in Holland and was present 


at the luncheon 
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and the Renaissance. The programs, 1m 
fact, have been devised with a refreshing 
disregard of conventional “box-office” con- 
siderations. 

Important as this venture is in practical 
terms, in that it enables us to hear a 
good deal of music that we might other- 
wise have to wait a long time for, it is 
still more important psychologically. 
Young and forward-looking artists who 
before might have become apathetic have 
suddenly realized that there is, if they 
work hard enough, an outlet for their 
talents. New groups specializing in con- 
temporary music have begun to prolifer- 
ate. There is the Society for the Promo- 
tion of New Music, with its public experi- 
mental rehearsals of new works followed 
by discussions. One thinks also of the 
New Music Ensemble, directed by a tal- 
ented young conductor, John Carewe; 
their performance of Boulez’s fantastically 
difficult “Le Marteau sans Maitre” formed 
part of the opening Thursday Concert, 
and they were to perform another Boulez 
work later. There are the “Musica Viva” 
concerts of Liverpool, under John Pritch- 
ard, which recently gave the first per- 
formance in Britain of Roger Sessions’ 
Violin Concerto, and the London New 
Music Singers under Graham Treacher, 
who gave a magnificent account of Schoen- 
berg’s “De Profundis”, as well as works 
by Webern and Hamilton at another 
Thursday Concert. There is even a 
“lunatic fringe”, I am glad to say, for in 
January I was able to attend a recital of 
“partially determined music”, in which 
two young men produced stranger noises 
from two pianos than ever the piano- 
makers conceived; the optimistic title of 
this concert was “generation music 1” 
without capital letters of course. 


More important is a concert-promoting 
group called “Music Today”, whose chair- 
man is Iain Hamilton, and whose com- 
mittee includes, along with bright young 
composers, no less a name than that of the 
Earl of Harewood. Their programs con- 
sist of a fashionable mixture of very old 
and very new, with readings from con- 
temporary writers (Beckett, Ionesco) be- 
tween the items and a discussion after- 

wards. Here, of course, there is an element 
of intellectual snob-appeal which it is easy 
to poke fun at. And yet I cannot help 
feeling that the break-through has been 
too pronounced and powerful to degen- 
erate now into mere cliquishness. The im- 
portant thing is that more people in Lon- 
don (and, because of the BBC, in the 
rest of the country too) are listening to 
real contemporary music than ever before. 
Some of it is bound to be poor stuff, and 
some will be poorly performed, and still 
more will be listened to for the wrong 
reasons. Yet I am quite sure that the 
eventual result will be a leavening of the 
solid lump of mass-taste and the creation 
of a public large enough to ensure that 
Britten’s large-scale operas are restored 
to their proper place at Covent Garden. 

—Jeremy Noble 

(Mr. Noble writes on music for The 

Times and other London journals.—The 


Editor) 


Edinburgh, Scotland—The Edinburgh 
Festival, Aug. 21-Sept. 10, will feature or- 
chestra concerts by the Leningrad Sym- 
phony; the Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus; the Sacher Chamber Orchestra 
of Ziirich; the Royal Liverpool Philhar- 
monic; and the Scottish National Orches- 
tra. Operas to be given are “I Puritani”. 
“Falstaff”, “Il Segreto di Susanna”, Bu 
sonis “Arlecchino”, and Poulenc’s “La 
Voix Humaine”. 
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HERITAGE OF FOUR CENTURIES FLOWERS IN DYNAMIC COMMONWEALTH 


“Puerto Rico? And how did you get 
there—by way of Tahiti?” was the sort 
of question asked of returning United 
States travelers before the day of the 
itinerant sociologist, the inexpensive air 
tourist fare, and the luxury hotel chain. 
Within the past 20 years, however, this 
small but progressive Caribbean island has 
been making its existence known with 
ever-increasing insistence. 

Well known by now are Puerto Rico’s 
famed industrialization program and _ its 
farsighted social legislation. Also known 
are the island’s heavy population (two and 
a half millions in an area the size of 
Delaware) and its chronic unemployment, 
accounting for that wholesale migration 
to the continent which has given New 
York City a greater Puerto Rican popula- 
tion than even San Juan. In addition, re- 
cent years have seen emanating from the 
San Juan and New York offices of tourist 
promotion a veritable geyser of praise for 
what is described as a sudden cultural re- 
birth now taking place on the island. In 
short, Puerto Rico in its more spectacular 
aspects is by now firmly planted in the 
North American consciousness. 

Thus the casual visitor (or occasionally 
an adopted resident) is apt to accept on 
first sight the great international hotels 
along the Condado “strip” as the finest 
flower of Puerto Rican architecture, the 
free-wheeling gaiety of the night club and 

sino circuit as typical of the island’s 
ocial life, and the brilliance of the an- 

ial Casals Festival as representing the 
ilmination of four centuries of musical 
ffort in Puerto Rico. 

In the atmosphere created by these re- 

developments, successfully aimed at 
ling the island into the orbit of inter- 
onal tourism, it sometimes takes a 
digging to locate the firm ground of 
ral reality. Once this bedrock is un- 
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earthed, however, one is in touch with 
traditions whose direct roots reach back 
to the Renaissance, for the Spanish colony 
here dates from 1509, a century before 
the Jamestown experiment. 

Few records exist of the island’s cul- 
tural life during the first three centuries 
after its discovery by Christopher Colum- 
bus, as Puerto Rico was but one of the 
many outposts composing the Spanish 
Empire during that long and bloody pe- 
riod beloved by readers of historical 
novels. The business at hand was storing 
Central American gold for future ship- 
ment to Madrid and holding off the British, 
French, and Dutch between times; under 
the circumstances the life of such a mili- 
tary post could hardly have been expected 
to boast the courtly splendor of Mannheim 
or to attract the piercing eye and steady 
hand of a Dr. Burney to record it. It is 
not difficult, however, to piece together 
from letters and official documents a pic- 
ture of the modest place which music oc- 
cupied in Puerto Rico during the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries. 


The Cross having accompanied the 
sword ashore in the familiar pattern of 
the Conquista, it is no surprise to learn 
that what organized musical life existed 
revolved around the cathedral and the 
military post. As early as 1660 (earlier 
ecclesiastical records were destroyed dur- 
ing a Dutch invasion), San Juan Cathedral 
payrolls carried an organist and a chorus- 
master, while by 1750 four instrumentalists 
had been added. 

Of the island’s pre-Columbian inhabi- 
tants (an apparently mild-mannered race 
of ball-playing potters and conch-eaters) 
there is little to be said; within a few years 
they were annihilated, driven from the 
island, or worked to death in the island’s 
remarkably unproductive gold mines. Ac- 
cordingly, not a trace of Arawak Indian 
melos persists in the rich folk music of 
Puerto Rico. The African heritage, on the 


other hand, is strong. As early as 1510, 
Negro slaves were being imported to re- 
place the languishing Arawaks in the 
colony’s mines and foundries, while slaves 
were later to provide the labor for the 
cultivation, harvesting and processing of 
sugar cane all along the coastal lowlands. 
This accounts for the existence today in 
north coast villages of family compounds 
(often with a new Chevrolet parked some- 
what incongruously inside the entrance) 
and such vigorous survivals as the frenetic 
drumming which accompanies the bomba 
dance, and many elements of the dance 
itself. Occasionally, too, one hears the 
thump of the marimbula, an old bass in- 
strument consisting of curved strips of 
spring steel mounted on the sides of a 
wooden box, which serves as a seat for the 
player and resonator for the rhythmic 
thrumming of the steel strips as they are 
deflected by the fingers, then allowed to 
vibrate freely. 

The greatest impulse to the development 
of musical institutions and a musical con- 
sciousness was, however, the great surge 
of revolutionary zeal among the Spanish 
colonies further to the south, in the early 
19th century. Wealthy families left Vene- 
zuela, Peru, and Colombia by the hun- 
dreds, many of them settling in Puerto 
Rico and bringing with them a musical 
sophistication hitherto lacking in an island 
which in the previous century had become 
little more than a way station. At the 
same time, Spain increased heavily the 
island’s military garrison, and the larger 
Puerto Rican towns soon found them- 
selves with all of the elements of an active 
musical life. 

The versatile Spanish bandsmen (to this 
day, a profesor is expected to be able to 
play—more or less well—all instruments) 
and their pupils made up the orchestras 
while the newly arrived exiles provided a 
cosmopolitan musical outlook, some tal- 
ented amateur singers, and a great deal 
of wherewithal. 

San Juan’s first theatre opened in the 
1840s and was soon followed bv the or- 
ganization of a vigorous Philharmonic 
Society dedicated to the performance of 
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The people of Puerto Rico are happy with the recog- 


nition accorded them by Musical America, 


We are proud 


of the balance we have achieved In the development of 


the Commonwealth. 
with industrial expansion. 


Cultural growth has gone on apace 
Music, traditionally a large 


part of the Puerto Rican soul, has become an integral 
part of our public life as well. 


The Casals Festival, under the diréction of Maestro 
Pablo Casals, the International String Congress, led by 
composer Roy Harris, the Commonwealth Symphony Orchestra 
and the new Conservatory of Music, are but a few of the 


many varied musical activities of Puerto Rico. 


I am sure 


the readers of Musical America would enjoy the musical 
climate of the Commonwealth 


» a8 much as the people of 


Puerto Rico would enjoy having them as our guests. 


LUI 


operas and zarzuelas, many composed lo- 
cally. By mid-century, Puerto Rico’s musi- 
cal Golden Age was on. Indicative is 
the tremendous success enjoyed in various 
parts of the island by Adelina Patti and 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk in the 1850s, 
and the incredible quantities of salon music 
composed by Puerto Rican composers Juan 
Mortel Campos, Julia Andino, and Manuel 
Tavarez. Even the traditionally modest 
capilla orchestra had by 1858 taken on a 
peculiarly operatic cast, consisting of three 
violins, cello, double bass, flute, two clari- 
nets, two horns, and bombardino (a still 
beloved Hispanic euphonium), with tenor 
and baritone singers also on the payroll. 
In the meantime, the social dance music 
of town society (the French and Spanish 
mazurka, waltz, and contradance) of the 
early years of the century was fast taking 
on the regional coloring of the sonduro, 
the caballo and the seis—music of humble 
villagers descended from Andalusian and 
Galician settlers. Added to this was the 
melancholy languor of newly arrived Ven- 
ezuelan melodies and the Cuban habanena 
danzon and danza (the latter to become 
as typically Puerto Rican as the Lédndler 
is Austrian), and by the late 19th century 
the gamut of native Puerto Rican social 
music was in robust existence. 
Apparently these were happy times, for 
the few if not for the many. Puerto Rico 
1s one of the few colonies remaining 
yal to Mother Spain, and there seemed 
be ample goverument funds to support 
cathedral orchestra. to send talented 
ing musicians to Madrid for study, and 
maintain in each of the island’s larger 
ns and cities a military battalion 
se band regularly entertained the local 
lace with evening concerts of over- 
, dance music, and opera airs. Wealthy 
\usiasts kept a stream of locally pro- 
1! and imported opera productions 
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circulating on the island, while no public 
event or private party was complete with- 
out an orchestra. Characteristic of the 
spirit of festivities around the turn of the 
century was the south coast landowner 
who imported from Spain a group of 30 
players to provide music around the clock 
for a month during his family’s Christmas 
celebrations. 

Soon, however, came a series of dis- 
locations from whose effects Puerto Rico 
has begun to emerge only within the past 
15 years. First was the Spanish-American 
War, with the resultant transfer of the 
island from a paternalistic Spanish admin- 
istration to that of the United States, which 
vacillated between complete disregard on 
the one hand and officious and patronizing 
meddling on the other. 


With the end of direct support from 
municipal and provincial funds, most of 
the island’s musical institutions collapsed 
in short order; the pattern of government 
patronage of the arts had become well 
established through several centuries of 
use, but the United States (then as now) 
found the whole idea slightly repugnant. 

From time to time during the 1920s and 
1930s valiant but short-lived efforts were 
made to establish modest orchestras and 
opera companies and to create a local 
basis of musical education, but in the 
meantime, sound motion pictures and the 
electrical phonograph had arrived. There 
was, apparently, no need for musicians 
anyway. Even the traditional music of 
hill and seacoast was in danger of being 
lost as rural electrification brought radio 
and juke box to the most remote island 
hamlets. 

Free public education had arrived al- 
most with the United States troops, but it 
was not until the 1940s that an organized 
school music program (leaning heavily on 
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music appreciation, rhythmic games, and 
the singing of Puerto Rican songs) was 
initiated. 

To round out this modest scheme, the 
government’s Free Schools of Music were 
created in 1946. Located in the island’s 
three largest cities (San Juan in the north, 
Ponce on the southern coast, and Maya- 
giiez in the west), these bodies provide all 
comers with at least some sort of ele- 
mentary instruction in instruments, voice, 
theory and solfége, while an attempt is 
made to co-ordinate class schedules with 


those of the respective cities’ public 
schools. 
Both programs — that of the public 


schools, modeled after practices currently 
in vogue in the United States, and that of 
the rather old-world Free Schools of Music 
—suffer from one of the eternal headaches 
of public education: the inability to pay 
teachers’ salaries commensurate with the 
talent and training necessary to do the 
job at hand. Due principally to this fact, 
results have not been noteworthy; effective 
elementary education in music is still 
lacking in Puerto Rico. A general increase 
in teachers’ salaries has just been approved 
by the island legislature, however, and 
will certainly have a healthy effect on the 
teaching of music as well as all other sub- 
jects. 

In the higher altitudes of musical study 
a brighter picture presents itself. The Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico (in the suburbs of 
San Juan) has for almost a quarter of a 
century boasted one of the most ebullient 
a cappella choruses in the hemisphere, 
painstakingly drilled and passionately con- 
ducted by the irrepressible Augusto Rod- 
riguez, himself an institution in Puerto 
Rican music. Having for many years of- 
fered musical courses as electives for lib- 
eral arts students, the University recently 
expanded its Department of Fine Arts to 
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embrace a major program in music for 
the AB degree, while created at the same 
time was the University Chamber Orches- 
tra, a campus and community ensemble 
which devotes itself to reading and study 
sessions, television broadcasts and public 
periormances. 

Another government branch, the Puerto 
Rico Conservatory of Music, opened its 
doors only a few months ago to its first 
class of 113 hopeful students. Created as 
a subsidiary of the Casals Festival Corpo- 
ration and organized around the central 
figure of the globetrotting cellist himself 
as president, the Conservatory has on its 
staff a veritable international roster, in- 
cluding the Spanish composer Julian Bau- 
tista, Mrs. Casals (the Puerto Rican cellist 
Marta Montanez), the pianist Jestis Maria 
Santoma, and, as Dean of Studies, Juan 
José Castro, noted Argentine composer- 
conductor 

Housed in a spanking new building out- 
side San Juan, launched with a handsome 
initial appropriation, and offering a wide 
range of musical subjects beginning on the 
elementary level, the Conservatory repre- 
sents Puerto Rico’s latest and most am- 
bitious official step toward establishing 
musical studies on a firm base. 

Impressive musical developments are 
also taking place at Inter American Uni- 
versity, an independent institution located 
in the lovely hills of San German in Puerto 
Rico’s southwest corner. Having trudged 
along for years, making a modest but firm 
reputation for itself as Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Puerto Rico, Inter American Uni- 
versity has recently burst forth with a 
vigor and scope which reflect the leader- 
ship of its new president, Dr. R. C. Bauer. 

Several of the first evidences of the 
school’s new direction have taken place 
in the field of music. Already taking a 
position of leadership in the educational 
and musical affairs of Puerto Rico, IAU 
last fall organized a conference on music 
education which brought the island’s pub- 
lic school music teachers together with a 
stimulating panel composed of Roy and 
Johana Harris, Nicolas Slonimsky, the 
composer Héctor Campos Parsi, and island 
music supervisor Mrs. Haydée Canovas 
for three days of lectures, musical pro- 
grams, and intensive and fiery discussions. 
This summer, IAU and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians will sponsor on the 
wooded San German campus the federa- 
tion’s second annual International String 
Congress, a scholarship summer school 
for a hundred talented youngsters, who 
will -be taught by the principal players of 
leading United States orchestras. 

In addition, an International Institute 
of Music (headed by Roy Harris) is 
planned as a permanent division of TAU, 
while both Mr. and Mrs. Harris will take 
an active part in the school’s rapidly ex- 
panding undergraduate music program. 

The Institute of Puerto Rican Culture 
is a recently established government branch 
with a staggering mandate encompassing 
historical and archeological research, the 
stimulation of native theatre, the teaching 
of painting, sculpture and handcrafts, the 
restoration of historic sites throughout the 
island, and, finally, an impressive program 
designed to bolster the art of music 

Ably and energetically run by the com- 
poser Héctor Campos Parsi, the music 
branch launched in 1957 one of the most 
ambitious but most reasonable cultural 
promotion schemes ever conceived in 
Puerto Rico. In a co-operative arrange- 
ment with some 20 island municipalities. 
the Institute contracts small ensembles of 
the island’s best musicians. then sends 
them on the road with widely varied pro- 
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grams to be presented free to the public 
in the co-operating towns. Ordinarily, en- 
sembles consist of piano plus one or two 
voices and an additional instrument, thus 
allowing the performance in one program 
of piano works, songs and arias, and in- 
strumental sonatas. However, many other 
types of ensembles have gone out on the 
Institute circuit, ranging from guitarists 
and choruses to ballet companies and 
ethnic dance groups. 

Costs are reduced all around by central 
contracting, while other savings come 
through the mass printing of posters and 
programs. Towns and the Institute split 
expenses, and fortunate are the munici- 
palities that are able to get together their 
half, for the concerts provide nicely 
planned and well-executed links with the 
more sophisticated musical life of San 
Juan and the outside world. An index of 
the scheme’s success is the steady progress 
in the number of concerts given in the 
program’s first three years, increasing 
from 22 in 1957 to 75 in 1959. 

Another aspect of the Institute program 
is the printing and recording of monu- 
ments of Puerto Rican music. The Insti- 
tute’s active musical research section is 
headed by a composer, Amaury Veray, 
and is constantly engaged in locating and 
editing scattered musical manuscripts and 
other documents. Already, a number of 
long-playing records have been released 
in three series, encompassing folk music, 
the works of contemporary Puerto Rican 
composers, and music of the 19th cen- 
tury; and six handsome volumes of Cho- 
pinesque danzas for piano by the prolific 
Juan Morel Campos (1837-1896), edited 
from old sources by Jestis Maria Sanroma, 
have been printed and released commer- 
cially. 

In an attempt to encourage the con- 
tinued manufacture of traditional Puerto 
Rican instruments, the Institute sponsors 
an annual island-wide contest in the con- 
struction of several lovely old guitar-like 
types (the tiple, cuatro, and bordonia) and 
purchases the winners for permanent dis- 
play in its San Juan headquarters. Planned 
to open in the near future is a workshop 
in which the construction and playing of 
these instruments will be taught. 

The Institute of Puerto Rican Culture 
also operates in wider spheres of musical 
affairs. It will serve as host next winter 
(jointly with Inter American University) 
to two musical conclaves of international 
significance when the second annual gen- 
eral assembly of the Organization of 
American States’ International Music Cen- 
ter meets in San Juan in December, fol- 
lowed by a Pan American Union confer- 
ence on music education in the Americas, 
in San German 

In addition, plans are now being made 
for a Festival of Puerto Rican Arts, in- 
volving painting, sculpture, music and 
dance, to take place in Washington next 
November under the joint auspices of Pan 
American Union and the Institute of 
Puerto Rican Culture. 

Working in close co-operation with the 
Institute of Puerto Rican Culture during 
the past few years has been Ballets de San 
Juan, a vigorous young company which 
has built up a tremendously varied reper- 
tory and a devoted island following. 

The company was founded in 1954 by 
two talented sisters, Ana Garcia (who had 
followed studies on the continent by a 
tour with the Alicia Alonso company) and 
the Spanish dancer Gilda Navarra. From 
the beginning, it has been the sisters’ aim 
to present to islanders three worlds of 
dance—the abstract grace of classic ballet, 
the fire and intensity of disciplined Span- 





Roy Harris, right, shows the new re- 
cording studio at the Inter-American 
University to Mrs. Harris and R. C. 
Bauer, University president. 


ish dance, and the charming symbolism 
of Puerto Rico’s own rich folklore. 

By virtue of this versatility, Ballets de 
San Juan has created a firm public for 
dance throughout the island. Even in out- 
door performances in remote and un- 
sophisticated villages, audiences readily 
get the point of danced tales from Puerto 
Rican legend. From this and the flamenco 
side of the repertory to Tchaikovsky and 
Hindemith is but a step; to all indications, 
island audiences have made it. 

Hand in hand with choreography and 
mime based on local legend is the com- 
missioning of works by Puerto Rican com:- 
posers, and almost every year since 1956 
has seen at least one new commission. In 
a series of ten San Juan performances that 
year, the company presented 20 different 
works, ranging from “The Three-Cornered 
Hat” to “The Nutcracker.” Proudly, the 
sisters included their first piece of com- 
missioned music, “La Bruja de Loiza”, by 
Jack Delano, island resident. With cho- 
reography by Ana Garcia and scenery 
designed by the versatile composer, the 
ballet is based on African legends col- 
lected in the north coast village of Loiza 
by Ricardo Alegria, Director of the In- 
stitute of Puerto Rican Culture. The ex- 
periment was highly successful, and con- 
firmed the company’s faith in the possi- 
bilities of ballet based on local folklore. 

The following year the company intro- 
duced “Juan Bobo”, in Miss Garcia’s cho- 
reography with music by Héctor Campos 
Parsi and scenery and costumes by a tal- 
ented artist-designer, Lorenzo Homar. 
Juan Bobo (Juan the Fool) is a Puerto 
Rican Candide, the traditionally trium- 
phant innocent who, at the end of this 
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episode of the beloved tale, decides that 
life with his pig (the prettiest pig on any 
ballet stage) is preferable to the vanity 
and deceit of high society 

1959 saw, in addition to an expansion 
of the company’s tours within Puerto Rico 
and two newly commissioned scores for its 
San Juan season, a number of successful 
performances in Chicago as part of the 
Festival of the Americas which preceded 
that year’s Pan American Games. One of 
the new works was “La Encantada”, with 
music by Amaury Veray and choreography 
by Ana Garcia. The gloomy story is based 
on tales that still frighten small children 
in Yauco, the composer’s south coast birth- 
place. It is the privilege of a beautiful 
enchantress, condemned to spend all eter 
nity consorting with shades and ghouls in 
a bog near Yauco, to nab for her collec- 
tion the first man to pass her swamp after 
midnight on All Saints Eve. In the ballet 
version, a handsome young skeptic is the 
victim, while his virtuous but mundane 
sweetheart comes off second best 

The other new piece (choreography by 
Gilda Navarra, music and scenery by Jack 
Delano) was a series of delightful vignettes 
of life in the narrow streets and crowded 
plazas ef old San Juan in a bygone day. 
Entitled “Sanjuaneras”, its appropriately 
old-fashioned costuming, imaginative cho- 
reography and evocative music made an 
immediate hit 


Also presented were ambitious new bal- 
lets to music of Hindemith and Grieg, and 
from the company’s established repertory 
came a suite of dances based on the music 
of 18th-century Spanish court composers 

On the Chicago trip of last August 

(which involved a number of outdoor park 
performances not unlike many the com- 
pany has given on the island), the sisters 
presented “Juan Bobo”, a new version of 
Delano’s “Witch of Loiza”, and a new 
work with music by Amaury Veray and 
choreography by Ana Garcia: “When 
Women Want Their Men”, based on the 
story and music of a popular plena, 
Cuando las Mujeres ” The choices 
were well made, for these colorful works, 
ill rooted in the music, dance and fable 
of the tropics, were tremendously effective 
in Chicago 

rhe island’s leading composers, in addi- 
tion to their collaboration with Ballets 
de San Juan, have produced impressive 
lists of works in many forms and in all 
dimensions 


Héctor Campos Parsi, the product of 
Studies at New England Conservatory, at 
the Eastman School of Music, and at the 
American Conservatory at Fontainebleau, 
has been a steady winner of prizes since 
1953. In that year his sunny “Divertimento 
del Sur” (for flute, clarinet and string or 
chestra) was awarded the first prize of 
$1,000 and his Piano Sonata in G given 
honorable mention in the annual competi- 
tion sponsored by WIPR, the educational 
radio station of the Government of Puerto 
Rico. In the same year Campos Parsi’s 
Sonatina for Violin and Piano won the 
Maurice Ravel prize of 200,000 francs at 
the American Conservatory, and succeed- 
ing years have seen a steadily increasing 
tream of commissions, prizes and awards. 
The composer's most recent commission 
was “Ode to Cabo Rojo”, a regionally 
evocative orchestral piece ordered by the 
Casals Festival Corporation for perform- 
ance by its subsidiary, the Puerto Rico 
Symphony, last November 

The works of Amaury Veray, graduate 
of the New England Conservatory and 
student in Rome of Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
center around piano pieces, chamber mu- 
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sic, and scores for ballet, films and the 
theatre. Recent performances of his con- 
cert works have taken place in Rome 
(Cello Sonata, 1958) and in Puerto Rico; 
this spring, Veray’s concert aria for tenor 
and piano, “Canto a Afili Melé” (on a 
poem of Luis Palés Matos), was presented 
at the Ateneo Puertorriqueno) in San Juan. 
In addition, Veray was commissioned to 
compose incidental music for several plays 
in this April’s Puerto Rican Theatre Festi- 
val 

Ihe graphic score for “De Tanto Cami- 
nar”, a complex play written by the play- 
wright-actress Piri Fernandez and pre- 
sented by the University of Puerto Rico 
Drama Department, was conceived for 
clarinet, trumpet, piano and solo strings, 
and was recorded for theatre use by the 
University’s Department of Fine Arts. Also 
staged as part of this year’s Theatre Festi- 
val (by the Ateneo Puertorriqueno) was 
“Cristal Roto en el Tiempo”, a first play 
by a University drama instructor, Myrna 
Casas. Veray’s imaginative music for this 
play was written for the combination of 
soprano voice (wordless), piano, cello and 
double bass. 

Jack Delano went to Puerto Rico on a 
Guggenheim grant in 1946 and remained 
to take an active part in the island’s musi 
cal life. Also a talented film and television 
director, Delano has written four film 
scores for documentaries produced by the 
government's Division of Community Edu- 
cation, plus the above-mentioned scores 
for Ballets de San Juan and a number of 
chamber works for various combinations 
of instruments. One of the most success- 
ful, a Sonata in A minor for Viola and 
Piano, was a prize winner in the WIPR 
competition of 1954, and has been re- 
corded by Wolter Trampler and Jesus 
Maria Sanroma. A more recent work, 
a “Musical Offering” to the memory of 
the beloved Puerto Rican poet Luis Palés 
Matos, is written for solo viola and horn 
with string orchestra. Given its New York 
premiere last March by Joseph Eger’s 
Camera Concerti, the work was also played 
on tour by the same group. 

Such a vigorous outpouring of new 
music by Puerto Rican composers implies 
the existence of players to perform it, 
and within the modest dimensions to be 
expected of such a diminutive land, Puerto 
Rico can boast of an able and active body 
of musicians 


Descended from a long line of island 
musicians is the Figueroa family, which in 
the present generation of living brothers 
and sisters includes two violinists (José 
and Kachiro), a violist (Guillermo), a 
cellist (Rafael), and three pianists (Narciso, 
Carmelina and Angelina). With the addi- 
tion of assorted musical relatives and sur- 
rounded by devoted pupils, the Figueroas 
have long provided a strong force in the 
island’s music. Indeed, for many years 
they formed virtually the only organized 
body of teachers and players in San Juan. 

Trained in Paris during the 1930s, the 
Figueroas returned to Puerto Rico at the 
beginning of the Second World War and 
established a series of chamber concerts 
that will long be remembered, for it was 
at the Figueroa musicales that many of the 
younger Puerto Rican musicians first 
heard the chamber music of Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. Recently a quintet 
composed of the five brothers undertook 
an ambitious tour of Brazil, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Mexico, performing before 
enthusiastic audiences a varied program of 
quartets and other works by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Dvorak, Fauré and Shostakovich, 
Pianist Narciso Figueroa is something of a 
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Maria Esther Robles 


composer in his own right. His “Triptico”, 
three songs on texts by Puerto Rican poets, 
recently won first prize in a WIPR com- 
petition, and has been recorded by Luisita 
Rodriguez, soprano of the station staff. 

Well known in the United States is 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, born in the minia- 
ture Puerto Rican seaport of Fajardo. In 
1951 the pianist returned to the island 
after 34 years in Boston, which had in- 
cluded almost 20 years of close association 
with Serge Koussevitzky, for Sanroma was 
pianist (and often soloist) with the Boston 
Symphony. The move was mostly due, he 
says, to his discovery that he could make 
engagements anywhere in the world in a 
few hours by plane, but keep as_ his 
permanent base the shaded streets and 
balmy climate of suburban San Juan. He 
has never been too busy to take part in 
the musical life of Puerto Rico, however, 
and has enthusiastically served on ad- 
visory boards, edited and recorded Puerto 
Rican music, organized concert series in 
the University, and, this year, played a 
leading role in the organization of the new 
Conservatory, where he is head of the 
piano department. 

Pianists virtually unknown outside of 
Puerto Rico but mainstays in the island’s 
musical life are Vienna-trained Elias 
Lopez, also a teacher in the Conservatory, 
and duo-pianists Irma Isern and Nydia 
Font, whose daily rounds include full 
teaching schedules, recording and televi- 
sion engagements, and close collaboration 
with Ballets de San Juan in the prepara- 
tion of new works. 

When Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Tele- 
phone” was first produced, it was with a 
brilliant Puerto Rican soprano, Maria 
Esther Robles (then Maria D’Attili), in 
the feminine role, and last March, Miss 
Robles again had occasion to work with 
Menotti, in a New York preview of “The 
Last Superman”. In the meantime, she 
has led a frenetic musical life in Puerto 
Rico, often literally running from her 
teaching studio to a rehearsal or broadcast 
of her own television series, to warm up 
before a recital, or to make a recording 
for the Institute of Puerto Rican Culture. 
She is scheduled as soloist in the Brahms 
“Requiem” with the Puerto Rico Casals 
Festival this month. Other engagements 
will bring her back to the continent for an 

ppearance with Roy Harris in Canada 
n August, a concert with the National 
symphony in November, and a program in 

Vashington (Pan American Union) in the 

me month. 

Another of the lovely voices that Puerto 

co has produced is the warm coloratura 
Olga Iglesias. Trained in Puerto Rico 

New York, Miss Iglesias is blessed 

apparently innate musicality, comely 

irance and a voice that causes 
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audiences to sit on the edge of their 
chairs. Her young career has already in- 
cluded her own television series, recitals on 
the Institute of Puerto Rican Culture cir- 
cuit, and engagements with the Puerto 
Rico Symphony, plus appearances in New 
York and Chicago. 

Among other Puerto Rican musicians 
who have returned from studies or careers 
abroad to work and teach on the island 
are Flavia Acosta, Vienna-trained con- 
tralto; Miguel Besosa, talented flutist; and 
Roger Martinez, clarinettist, and Henry 
Hutchinson, violinist, both of the Univer- 
sity faculty. 

For many years the problem of musical 
patronage was acute in Puerto Rico, and 
the lack of consistent backing was most 
often blamed for the singularly unhappy 
state of music on the island. Without 
financing for orchestras and _ concert 
societies, it was claimed, there were no 
jobs for musicians; while with no pros- 
pects of work, few talented youngsters 
were willing to undergo the disciplined 
training necessary to become skilled per- 
formers. Those who did promptly left the 
island; consequently, there was only a 
handful of able teachers on the island and 
few players could be found when an in- 
frequent job materialized. As one ob- 
server put it, it was as easy to organize a 
bobsled team in Puerto Rico as to assemble 
a capable string quartet. In the meantime, 
public taste in music was at a tragic level. 
The recognition of the long-term conse- 
quences of such a situation accounts for 
the Puerto Rican Government’s present 
vast program of cultural pump-priming. 


The Division of Community Education 
concerned with the civic, vocational and 
cultural education of rural adult groups, 
began in the mid-1940s to commission 
film scores from island composers and to 
use local players in recording the music. 
In the meantime, the government’s edu- 
cational radio station was launched in 
1949 (expanding into television in 1958) 
and has consistently maintained a strong 
and healthy interest in live performances 
by both visitors and local artists and in 
stimulating composition through commis- 
sions and annual competitions. 

The University of Puerto Rico also con- 
tracts local and visiting musicians for the 
recital series offered to students by its 
office of Social and Cultural Activities and 
as soloists with the University Chamber 
Orchestra, while the broad program of the 
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Institute of Puerto Rican Culture gains 
momentum daily. 

It is the various activities of the Casals 
Festival Corporation, however, which have 
created the greatest musical flurry in 
Puerto Rico in recent years and whose 
effects will certainly be felt the longest. 
The annual festivals themselves were be- 
gun in 1957 in an attempt to bring to 
Puerto Rico’s sunny shores some of the 
international luster that surrounded the 
figure of the great Catalan cellist Pablo 
Casals during his long residence in Prades. 
With a magnificent orchestra, a brilliant 
roster of soloists and the benign presence 
of Casals himself as soloist and conductor, 
this aim has been attained; United States 
festival pilgrims and the Puerto Rican pub- 
lic have regularly filled the 2,000-seat 
University Theatre almost to the ceiling 
during the annual 12-event series of 
orchestral concerts and evenings of cham- 
ber music. 

Of perhaps more enduring value to the 
island’s music is the Puerto Rico Sym- 
phony. Established two years ago as a 
Casals Festival subsidiary, the orchestra’s 
own series alternates concerts in the Uni- 
versity Theatre with outdoor concerts in 
the larger island towns. Using as a nucleus 
the bulk of the orchestra of the parent 
Casals Festival organization, the Puerto 
Rico Symphony series features island solo- 
ists in all concerts and uses a number of 
Puerto Rican orchestral musicians as well. 
The hope is that musicians trained in the 
new Conservatory may eventually occupy 
key spots in the island’s orchestra. 

A vigorous octogenarian, Pablo Casals 
is the most distinguished figure in music in 
Puerto Rico today. In looking back over 
his long and productive life and surveying 
the broad panorama of Puerto Rican 
music, he quietly observes: 

“Throughout my life, I have derived 
great satisfaction, not only from perform- 
ing and conducting great music, but also 
from developing opportunities for music 
to be played and heard everywhere. 

“My role in the musical life of Puerto 
Rico has been that of a catalyst. I have 
found here a deep appreciation of great 
music, and I have found sensitive men, 
who believe in the sublime message of 
music for brotherhood and good will. I 
have only served to discover and develop 
this appreciation. It is my dream that 
Puerto Rico shall become a truly im- 
portant center of great music, and I devote 
my efforts toward that end.” 





New Puerto Rico Conservatory of Music, auditorium in foreground with studios 


and offices in background 
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FESTIVAL CASALS 
DISTINGUISHED 
BY ECLECTICISM 


Puerto Rico was the scene, June 3 to 
22, of its fourth annual Casals Festival. 
Built around the central figure of the 
celebrated Pablo Casals and designed to 
attract United States and Latin American 
music lovers to a Caribbean counterpart 
of the Prades festivals of past years, the 
festival was marked this year principally 
by its eclecticism 

The range of soloists and featured 
groups was enormous from = guitarist 
Andrés Segovia, looking scholarly and 
lonely on the wide stage of the University 
Theatre, to the University of Maryland 
Chapel Choir, which, when added to the 
60-piece Festival Orchestra, filled the 
theatre’s handsome acoustical shell almost 
to overflowing. Too, this year’s choice of 
works exhibited a wider range than in 
past festivals, extending from Frescobaldi 
to the broad expanses of Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. In a trend which may 
now be common in off-season festivals, the 
emphasis in these concerts during the past 
two years has turned away from the 
festive glorification of the lives and works 
of specific composers (the Bach, Mozart 


and Schubert of 1957). Instead, this year’s 
festival focused on the place (the palm- 
shaded campus of the University of Puerto 
Rico), the orchestra (a splendid one), the 
soloists (in the main, rewarding), and the 
man (Pablo Casals). 

In addition, a former division of con- 
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Pablo Casals conducting the Festival Orchestra 


cert pairs into orchestral and chamber- 
music evenings was abandoned this year 
for the first time, a change of policy which 
had an occasionally chaotic effect on the 
unity of individual programs. Bewildering 
in the extreme was the aural adjustment 
required by the presentation on a single 
evening's concert of the Bach Chaconne 
by a lone guitarist (even though he be the 
magnificent Segovia), followed by the 
Brahms Requiem. 

The result of these shifts was a series 
of well-executed concerts (“musicales” 
might be a better term), each (with the 
exception of a few evenings devoted ex- 
clusively to orchestral music) lacking 
cohesive force and a sense of form. 

It was the benign and paternal figure of 
Pablo Casals which imparted a sense of 
over-all unity to the series as a whole. 
Appearing in almost every concert as cell- 
ist or as conductor. Casals repeatedly 
revealed his mellow intimacy with the 
music at hand and the meticulous atten- 
tion to detail for which he has long been 
famous. 

Violinist Alexander Schneider was a 
moving force in this year’s festival, filling 
a multiple role as in previous years. One 
evening, to the delight of the festival 
audience, Schneider conducted the entire 
first half of the concert, served as con- 
certmaster to Casals’ spirited conducting 
of Haydn's Symphony No. 95 after the 
intermission, and closed the concert as 
soloist in the A Major Concerto (K 219) 
of Mozart. 

Other conductors in this year’s series 
were noted Argentine Juan Jose Castro 
(whose fiery interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony was a revelation) and, 
in the closing days of the festival, Hugh 
Ross 

Soloists included one festival peren- 
nial, pianist Mieczyslaw Horszowski, who 
played masterfully in both chamber music 
and concerto appearances. All others were 
newcomers to this festival, including 
Wilhelm Kempff, Christian Ferras, splen- 
did harpist Nicanor Zabaleta, tenor Leo- 
pold Simoneau and contralto Maureen 
Forrester. Two Puerto Rican sopranos 
were among this year’s soloists, the first 
time the island itself was thus represented: 
Maria Esther Robles (Brahms Requiem) 
and Graciela Rivera (Handel and Mozart 
arias). 

But the greatest effect of all was gained 
by Pablo Casals himself, playing the 
Dvorak Cello Concerto, and by the power- 
ful University of Maryland Chapel Choir, 
with Horszowski and the fine Festival 
Orchestra, in the series’ closing piece, the 
Choral Fantasy of Beethoven. 

A few days before the festival opened, 
early arrivals found a pleasant surprise in 
Ballets de San Juan, closing with a week 
of performances this years’ Puerto Rican 


Theatre Festival in Old San Juan's lovely 
Tapia Theatre. Noted for its imaginative 
choreography based on island themes, 
the young company (headed by talented 
sisters Ana Garcia and Gilda Navarra) 
presented three new works on music by 
island composers Héctor Campos Parsi, 
Amaury Veray and Jack Delano, plus 
an old-fashioned suite of 19th century 
Puerto Rican dances based on music of 
that period. 

“Cuando las Mujeres” (as much pan- 
tomime as dance) is a sprightly tale of 
love in the slums, in which a bouncy 
sorceress is commissioned to secure for a 
client the love of a popular neighborhood 
dandy. The love incantation works beauti- 
fully—but only until the sorceress decides 
that she wants the prize for herself. With 
Miss Garcia’s delightful choreography and 
a subtle set by José Alicea, the music was 
written by Amaury Veray; the score in- 
cludes four authentic country drummers, 
planted on the stage, whose occasional 
rhythmic punctuation is synchronized with 
the pit music. It is, in fact, the evocative 
singing and drumming of this quartet, 
profiled against the lighted cyclorama, 
which effectively opens the piece and 
introduces the initial love scene. 

“Urayoan”, with new music by Héctor 
Campos Parsi, choreography by Juan An- 
duze and costumes and scenery by Lorenzo 
Homar, is the reconstruction in dance of 
a celebrated episode from Puerto Rico’s 
history. When the conquistadores first 
arrived on the island, the mild and gul- 
lible aboriginal inhabitants took them for 
gods. Finally (according to this version 
of the tale), some skeptic devised a test. 
A Spanish officer was unceremoniously 
dumped into a stream and held under 
water to see if he was perhaps only 
mortal, after all. He was. 

Both choreography and music (scored 
for two pianos, flute, clarinet and percus- 
sion) attained real poignancy at times, but 
occasionally the sheer Indian-ness of it all 
became a little too obvious for comfort 
in this first version of the ballet. 

The company’s third new piece for the 
1960 Theatre Festival was “Suite de 
Juventud” (“Youth Suite”), on Jack De- 
lano’s melodious Viola Sonata with chore- 
ography, set and costumes by Arnold Tara- 
borrelli. Clad in black, white and fire 
engine red and placed before an extremely 
effective mass of slabs (and something 
very like an oil derrick) in the same com- 
bination of colors, the young dancers ex- 
ecuted Taraborrelli’s handsomely abstract 
and chastely sensuous designs with grace 
and skill. 

The ballet week was a tremendous suc- 
cess, and plans are already being made 
for the introduction next spring of a new 
set of works for San Juan and the island 
circuit. —Donald Thompson 
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MEPHISTO’S 
MUSINGS 


Conspiracy 





“A monopoly to squeeze operatic 
artists into submission,” piped Patrice 
Munsel. Her anger was directed against 
an agreement reached by the managers 
of the Metropolitan Opera, the Chicago 
Lyric Opera, and the San Francisco 
Opera for dealing with refractory 
artists, bargaining with unions, the ex- 
change of costumes and scenery, etc. 

“Conspiracy” trilled La Munsel, “it 
looks like a scheme to bring down the 
salaries of performers and hold them 
in line. Singers will no longer be able 
to bargain for themselves. Their sal- 
aries will be set down by the three 
companies and they'll have to settle 
for that. I’m interested in what they 
would consider ‘refractory’ artists. 
Would these be the ones who ask for 
more money? And what if Mr. Adler 
of San Francisco considered one star 
a stinker, would Mr. Bing in New York 
consider the star a stinker for that 
reason?” 

Miss Munsel’s blast for the fair name 
of sopranohood comes two years after 
she quit the Metropolitan to devote her 
time to TV, night clubs, and “the good 
life”. Woe betide the Waldorf in New 
York or the Desert Inn in Las Vegas 
if they ever embark on mutual talks 
regarding sopranos or salaries. 


Mother Is Minnie 


“I have often secretly suspected that 
she would not like to see the Stadium 
Concerts become completely self-sup- 
porting during her life-time,” says 
Sophie Guggenheimer Untermeyer of 
her mother, Minnie Guggenheimer, in 
the book, “Mother is Minnie”, written 
by Mrs. Untermeyer and Alix William- 
son, the most hilarious family memoir 
since Clarence Day’s “Life with 
Father.” 

“For,” continues the irreverent but 
doting daughter, “this would eliminate 
altogether her now dearly cherished 
role as the gallant little heroine who 
manages somehow, year after year, to 
save the situation all by herself at the 
eleventh hour. It would also, conceiv- 
ably, transform the whole thing into 
a smooth-running and thoroughly pro- 
fessional operation which she could no 
longer control by pure personal whim 
and caprice in her inimitable harum- 
scarum fashion.” 

If there is anybody who is not ac- 
quainted with this wondrous contempo- 
rary Mrs. Malaprop through her Sta- 
lium intermission speeches or her 
numerous appearances on radio and 
television, be it noted that Minnie is 
he uninhibited chairman and main- 
pring of the Lewisohn Stadium Con- 

erts in New York, and has been since 
he founding of these concerts 43 years 

go 


This free-wheeling account of her 
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foibles in both public and private life 
is a delight from beginning to end, and 
I'm sorry I can give you only a tiny 
taste of it with the following excerpt 
concerning Minnie’s life-long antagon- 
ist—rain: 


Each year, as she begins to map out 
her summer schedule in the middle of 
winter, Mother deludes herself with the 
thought that she may somehow be able 
to outwit nature this time, and I have 
known her to say with the utmost con- 
viction in January, “I'll put the Gershwin 
Night on July 31st when it’s bound to be 
clear and let that new conductor have his 
All-Sibelius Program, which no one really 
wants to hear anyway, on August second, 
when it’s certainly going to rain and we 
can cancel it.” 

After three successive Stadium seasons 
scheduled to begin on Thursday had had 
their opening night galas woefully washed 
out, Mother hit on what I thought was a 
wonderful scheme for confounding the 
elements. “From now on,” she announced, 
“[m going to open on Monday.” She 
opened on Monday the next year, all 
right, but unfortunately so did the heavens. 
Once she made the mistake of phoning the 
weather bureau in mid-March to ask what 
they could promise her for June 22. 
“Lady,” the voice at the other end of the 
wire informed her, “you must have the 
wrong number. You want to speak to 
God!” 

From the moment Mother arises in the 
morning during the actual concert season, 
she begins telephoning the weather bureau 
at fifteen-minute intervals throughout the 
day, using a special number they have 
given her to take the pressure off lines 
needed to service the Coast Guard, Army 
Air Corps, wire services, and beach-bound 
weekenders. She calls in quite as per- 
sistently in the continuing vain hope of 
being able to talk them out of’ releasing 
adverse predictions to others as she does 
for the purpose of keeping herself ac- 
curately posted. For she insists, and rightly 
so, that warnings over the air and in the 
papers of storms that never materialize 
usually result in even greater monetary 
losses for the Stadium than do unexpected 
actual downpours, which concertgoers can 
sometimes discover for themselves in time 
to reschedule their stadium-going for a 
succeeding night. 

A few years back, after a spell of 
particularly bad weather and a number 
of perfectly good days on which the mis- 
calculations of his anemometers and 
barometers had spread ugly rumors, the 
New York Weather Bureau’s Chief 
Meteorologist, Ernest Christie, received a 
tearful reprimand from his steadiest custo- 
mer. “Mr. Christie,” Mother cried to him 
over the telephone, “you simply can’t do 
this to me. Don’t you realize that you're 
just ruining my season!” Later on, when, 
by way of making amends, he invited her 
to visit his office down at Battery and said 
he'd like to show her some of his charts 
and things, Mother became suddenly coy: 
“Why, Mr. Christie,” she said, “it’s years 
since I've had such an interesting pro- 
posal!” 

I really can’t resist quoting this one 
further tidbit describing one of her 
typical Stadium performances: 


Planting herself behind a_ standing 
microphone and sliding her framed spec- 
tacles down the not inconsiderable length 
of her nose, she'll proceed to forecast the 
musical highlights of the week, identifying 
Richard Strauss as the composer of “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube” and “Pinafore” 
as everybody’s favorite by Gilbert and 


Solomon; promising that Anton Rubin- 
stein will play the Tchai-COW-sky Violin 
Con-SERT-o, Jan Peerce will sing the role 
of Aida, and Rodger Hammerstein “per- 
sonally” will conduct a number from 
“South Pacific”; and interrupting herself 
from time to time to implore the echo of 
her own voice to “Shut up” or exhort her 
listeners to “Tell everybody you know to 
come to the Stadium. And tell everybody 
you don’t know too, because unless we 
have people in the empty seats I'll simply 
go bust!” 


Helping Hand 


Grand opera in Italy has received 
a new lease on life. The Italian govern- 
ment has promised to pay the debts of 
its dozen major opera houses and pro- 
vide funds for the popular outdoor per- 
formances this summer and the new 
regular season in the fall. In doing so 
it warned the houses that they have 
to end their feuding and become more 
businesslike. 

The government has restated its in- 
tention to impose an operatic reform. 
Their plan will oblige state-subsidized 
theatres to eliminate waste and rivalry 
prompted by regional and personal am- 
bitions rather than by artistic motives. 

Almost two-thirds of the operating 
costs of Italy’s opera houses are at 
present covered by state subsidies. 
Ticket sales bring in only $3,500,000 
of the needed $6,500,000 it takes to 
run the companies each year. 


The “Lost” 32 


In the latest catalog from Leeds 
Music Corporation we find the follow- 
ing electrifying announcement: “Bee- 
thoven’s 32 Sonatas, Vol. I. Edited by 
Arthur Schnabel. 32 sonatas for the 
pianoforte by Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, Vol. II. 32 
more sonatas for the pianoforte by Lud- 
wig van Beethoven.” We await a new 
Leeds edition of the “96” by Johann 
Sabastian Bach! 

But let us not cast stones. In our 
own June issue, we quoted Harold 
Boxer of the Voice of America (page 
29, column one) as saying: “The for- 
mat of “Music USA” features 15 min- 
utes of news followed by 45 minutes 
of the best in music from the pens of 
our best-known popular composers and 
wrong writers.” 

Which reminds us of a near disaster 
of a few years back. An all-American 
cast at the Metropolitan Opera was sig- 
nalized by a head right next to the pic- 
ture of the soprano who had the lead- 
ing role in the opera. In the final proof 
(which one of our quick-editors caught, 
just in time) it read: All-American 
Cat(!) 
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Vista of Our Time 


Generation in Turmoil. By Frida Kahn. In- 
troduction by Joseph Machlis. 
by Jo Mullen. (Channel Press, Great Neck, 
N. Y., $3.75). 224 pp. 


This is an important and deeply moving 
story—worlds removed from the compla- 
cent professional memories and adoring 
tributes that so often make up the memoirs 
of the wives of well-known musicians. 
Frida Kahn was born into a Russian Jewish 
family in the fateful year 1905, and in the 
succeeding 36 years covered by this book 
she was to find herself and her family con- 
stantly in danger and yet somehow able to 
live and to carve themselves a niche wher- 
ever they were driven. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 spelled 
the end for Mrs. Kahn’s father in his home- 
land. Ironically, having suffered under the 
Czar as a Jew and a liberal and morally 
responsible employer, he was in grave 
danger from the Soviets as a capitalist. 
Fleeing to Turkey in 1920, the family, after 
a brief interlude in Switzerland, jumped 
from the frying pan into the fire all un- 
wittingly by settling in Germany in 1921. 
It was there that Frida met and married 
Erich Itor Kahn, with whom she left Ger- 
many to settle in Paris in 1933. After a 
pitifully few years (which were hard 
enough at is was) the outbreak of World 
War II again made them refugees. 

The terrible ordeals through which they 
went in France before they finally were 
able to get to the United States make a 
fascinating and shattering story. But the 
great virtue of this book is its breadth of 
view. It is neither a hymn of suffering nor 
a bitter indictment. Mrs. Kahn's descrip- 
tion of her family gives an admirable pic- 
ture of her high intelligence and fortitude: 
“My family was like all families: in it 
there was love and hate, good and evil, 
talent and its complete lack, intelligence 
and stupidity.” 

The very objectivity and inclusiveness 
of the work made it doubly effective. We 
meet scores of human beings and types and 
we obtain a splendid vista of the fan- 
tastic and rather horrible history of our 
own time. Not only musicians but people 
in all walks of life will enjoy this courage- 
ous and complete story of a life lived 
bravely and well in the shadow of pogroms, 
gas-ovens, concentration camps, and 
all of the other blotches on our “modern” 
and “enlightened” era. —Robert Sabin 


Mine of Information 


The Country Blues. Samuel B. Charters. 
Rinehart & Company, N. Y. 278 pages. 
Illustrated. $4.95. 

As the first comprehensive study of 
what is distinctly an Afro-American folk- 
art form, this book by Mr. Charters fills 
a long-felt want. As the title implies, the 
author deals primarily with the real, au- 
thentic blues—the country blues rather 
than the more sophisticated commercial 
variety which he refers to as the city blues. 

Having combed the South and per- 
sonally interviewed as many of the sur- 
viving and fast-vanishing early blues sing- 
ers as he could locate, Mr. Charters’ book 
makes interesting and colorful reading be- 
sides furnishing a mine of information on 
a little-known subject. The blues as a 
distinct musical form, Mr. Charters re- 
minds us in his opening chapter, barely 
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Sketches 


antedate World War I, “but the style and 
emotions of the blues have been part of 
the music of the Negro in America for 
over 150 years”. 

Among the 30-odd blues singers dis- 
cussed in the book, perhaps the best known 
are Blind Lemon Jefferson, Tampa Red, 
Leroy Carr, Bill Broonzy, Blind Willie 
Johnson and Sonny Terry, whose reputa- 
tions, like that of many others, have been 
kept alive largely through their phono- 
graph recordings. References to these re- 
cordings, with their serial numbers, dates 
of issue, etc., crop up throughout the book 
and are further listed in the Appendix 
_ also gives a list of those reissued on 
LPs. 

Mr. Charters’ pertinent comments on 
the short-sighted policies of the recording 
companies, their haphazard marketing, 
their scrupulous and unscrupulous talent 
scouts, and the whole chaotic “race” re- 
cording business in general, are among the 
most valuable in the book. These “race” 
recordings, which were usually pressed in 
small quantities and often sold by mail, 
are priceless documents of great historical 
value. 

The book is liberally illustrated with 
photos of early blues singers and record 
company advertisements while the words 
of many blues are quoted in full or in part. 
The hard life of these itinerant folk art- 
ists, chronicled in detail in the book, is 
perhaps best summed up in the words of 
Blind Lemon Jefferson who sang: 

“I stood on the corner and almost 

bust my head, 

I stood on the corner; almost bust 

my head. 

I couldn't earn enough money to buy 

me a loaf of bread.” 
—Rafael Kammerer 


Music Through Games 


The Playground as Music Teacher. By 
Madeleine Carabo-Cone. (Harper and 
Brothers, New York, N. Y. $5.00.) 


It is Mrs. Carabo-Cone’s contention in 
this book that children can be taught the 
mechanics of music in a graded manner 
through the adaptation of playground 
games to musical problems. Psychologists 
seem to agree that acting is a child’s sub- 
stitute for abstract thinking, and these 
games aim at channeling a child’s energy 
into learning activities. This book offers 
to playground directors, community cen- 
ters, schools, and camps, a program of 
games translated into music-learning activ- 
ities On a music-staff playing field. The 
elementary games in the book are designed 
for children from the ages of five to seven. 
The intermediate are for those from seven 
to eight, and the advanced are for those 
seven to ten. The games cover all musical 
problems from counting measures, to note 
values, and various keys. 


Violinist in Profile 


Szymon Goldberg. (Great Concert Art- 
ists Series). By Bernard Gavoty. (René 
Kister Editions, Geneva, Switzerland). 

This booklet by Bernard Gavoty, music 
critic of the Paris newspaper Figaro, ap- 
pears in an English translation by Joseph 
T. Plageman with superb photography by 
Maria Austria. It is part of an excellent 
series of biographical portraits of such 
noted musicians as Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Maria Callas, Wanda Landowska, Isaac 
Stern and many others. This book has a 
very warm text, which gives an insight 
into Mr. Goldberg's ideas and opinions as 
one of the world’s leading violinists. Espe- 
cially interesting are his opinions on his 
many recordings and his reactions to no- 


table musicians he has known. The book- 
let also contains a discography of Mr. 
Goldberg’s recordings. 


Books Received 


The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. By 
Mateo H. Barroso. In Spanish. (Edi- 
tion Homenaje). A reprint of the 1912 
analytical study of Beethoven’s last 
Symphony by the Mexican scholar. 


Organ Design and Appraisal. By James 
Blaine Jamison. (H. W. Gray, New 
York.) Adiscussion on construction 
and registration by the organist of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. 


Harmonic Materials of Modern Music. By 
Howard Hanson. (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, $6.00). A study of 
the problems in the relationship of tones 
by the head of the Eastman School of 
Music. The book is the result of 35 
years’ experience as a teatcher. It helps 
a student explain the derivation of a 
sonority, analyze its component parts 
and describe its position in the tonal 
cosmos. 


Teaching Instrumental Music. By Charles 
Boardman Righter. (Carl Fischer, 
New York, $5.00). A digest of help- 
ful suggestions presented in check-list 
form to facilitate evaluation of indi- 
vidual teaching and conducting prac- 
tices. 


A Natural Approach to Singing. By Judith 
Litante. (Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, $4.00). A book on the basics of 
singing with hints on interpretation, dic- 
tion and program building. Foreword by 
John Charles Thomas. 


You, Too, Can Sing. By J. Albert Fracht 
and Emmett Robinson. (Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., $4.50.) A profusely illus- 
trated book to show how to improve 
a voice for speaking or singing. 


Preservation and Storage of Sound Re- 
cordings. By A. G. Pickett and M. M. 
Lemcoe. (Liberty of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.). A 74-page report on the 
results of nearly two years of labora- 
tory work. The book is concerned with 
the deterioration of recordings, the pre- 
vention, and effects of elements on disks. 


Manual of Bel Canto, By Ida Franca. 
(Coward-McCann, New York, $10.00). 
A guide to vocal technique with recom- 
mendations on correction of vocal de- 
fects. 


Belafonte. By Arnold Shaw. (Chilton Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., $3.50). The first full- 
length life story of the popular singer. 

Music for ye By Howard A. Murphy 
and Robert S. Melcher. (Prentice-Hall, 
$3.75.) An excellent source book of 
musical excerpts for students. Examples 
show harmonic usage of chords in 
applied form. 


Music Education in Action. By Archie N. 
Jones. (Allyn and Bacon, $7.25.) A 
text book dealing with the problems of 
music education and their solutions. 


A New Approach To Sight Singing. By 
Sol Berkowitz, Gabriel Fontrier, and 
Leo Kraft. (W. W. Norton and Co., 
New York, $4.95.) A_ co-ordinated 
body of musical material specifically 
composed for the study of sight-singing. 
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RADIO IS TESTED 


UNDER PACIFICA 


FOUNDATION 


By Joun W. CLARK 


The setting is deceptive. One turns down 
an attractive, fashionable block, and 
reaches 30 East 39th Street. There is a 
brass name-plate, WBAI, and one walks 
into the brownstone to discover the source 
of six months of notable FM program- 
ming. 

This is Pacifica’s Eastern outlet: the 
station that already has given New York 
complete cycles of Mahler, Orff, Schu- 
mann, Mozart; Festival tapes from all 
parts of Europe introducing stunning new 
performers and scores unplayed in the 
United States; attention to electronic 
music, the Webern school, the lamentedly 
lost artistic standards of 78-rpm. discs; 
and a renascence of all the music we 
do not know and always have heard about. 

Are you a Furtwaengler collector? 
Pacifica has offered the first anthology 
on the air of the German conductor's 
total register of recorded interpretations. 
Are you wise enough to want to listen 
through the surface noise to an Alma 
Gluck, a Mattia Battistini? Pacifica’s dis- 
tinguished weekly series by Anthony 
Boucher will let you know how people 
used to sing. Are you jealous, reading in 
the press about competitions in Warsaw, 
festivals in Liege or Budapest? Pacifica 
has the tapes, and even Europe does not 
cover aS many international occasions. 

A glance at the selection from Pacifica’s 
latest bi-weekly program guide reprinted 
here will suggest the universality of its 
FM coverage. Beyond greeting such a 
network as manna from the beleaguered, 
but still existing heavens of civilization, 
one wants to know how such riches have 
become available on radio. (The staying 
powers are another story, resting on the 
shoulders of every enlightened radio 
listener. Of this, further below.) 

The Pacifica Network comprises three 
Stations at this moment: FM bands in 
Berkley, Los Angeles, and, since January 
10, 1960, New York. Its revolutionary 
concept of what radio should and could 
offer in our time sprang originally from 
a group of Californian pacifists, several 
of whom had spent their World War II 
years in Conscientious Objector camps. 
Pirsuing the ideal which motivated their 
orginal expression of individualism, the 
group had long discussions after 1945 as 
to what means of communication they 

1t best serve. A newspaper, a magazine 
under consideration. There was 
s the problem of resisting advertis- 
oncessions. 
illy they selected radio as potenti- 
the freest, most direct vehicle for 
«pression. Beyond naming the organ- 


PLAN 


ization “Pacifica,” there was no intention 
to propagandize for pacifism. The dedi- 
cated instigators simply felt that the best 
and most likely means to avert future 
wars was to make available the freest 
imaginable exchange of views and inter- 
ests, and to pay for operation of the 
station through listeners’ voluntary sub- 
scriptions. 

Buying an FM outlet, KPFK, in the 
San Francisco area in 1949 (the least 
promising period of American FM), 
Pacifica listed its initial aims: Freedom 
to serve, to explore, to innovate, to chal- 
lenge. The format applied to the arts, 
to local issues and world controversies, 
all toward a general arousement of the 
listener’s curiosity and participation. 

If such idealism carries hints of Never- 
Never Land, Pacifica can answer doubters 
with the impassioned support it receives 
from its FM communities. After two 
years in Berkeley, Pacifica seemed to 
founder and indeed went off the air. The 
result? Furious civic meetings; its sub- 
scribers would not give up the alternative 
that had been raised to routine commercial 
broadcasting. Given new monetary sup- 
port by its subscriber-owners, it was not 
long before the Ford Foundation offered 
fundamental re-financing. As a result, this 
past month KPFA celebrated its tenth an- 
niversary with such unlikely but eager 
participants as Groucho Marx and Vincent 
Price sharing the day’s calendar with 
Leopold Stokowski and Igor Stravinsky. 


Pacifica’s addition of New York as its 
third audience area is the radio legend of 
the year. Six weeks after broadcasting 
operations had begun in Berkeley, Harold 
Winkler, president of the network, re- 
ceived a telephone call from Louis 
Schweitzer, a New York industrialist 
whose various business interests included 
ownership of a vigorous FM_ station, 
WBAI. Schweitzer had decided to divest 
himself of broadcasting responsibilities, 
but refused to sell WBAI without a 
guarantee its past policies of intelligent 
programming would not be tampered with. 
The burden of the spontaneous Schweitzer 
offer was: Would Pacifica accept WBAI 
as a gift, taking ownership January 1st? 
Winkler called a fast conference of 
Pacifica’s staff and the unbelievable offer 
was accepted. Two months later, on Jan. 
10 of this year, Pacifica’s WBAI began 
18 hours of daily broadcasting. (Before 
the change of title became known in radio 
circles, Schweitzer met all further bids 
for WBAI with the easy comment, “It’s 
not for sale; I've given it away!”) 





For all its emancipated attention to a 
multitude of public and creative fields, 
there still is no possibility of the best 
of music being lost in the refreshingly 
free-wheeling operations of Pacifica. It 
is the glory of this kind of approach to 
public service that a phone can ring and 
the technician will ask: “How long is the 
Organ Concerto?” Without reference to 
any data, the New York program director, 
Gene Bruck, will snap out, “22 minutes!” 
A moment later, the secretary announces, 
“They say we'll run over 15 minutes.” 
“That’s all right, go ahead with the Pou- 
lenc.” With such grand gestures is in- 
tegrity maintained within the Pacifica cir- 
cuit. (Each station has its own program 
director, with optional exchange of all 
individual concepts available to the rest 
of Pacifica.) 

Free from obligation to anyone but its 
public, Pacifica can range about in music 
as in civic issues. It was heartwarming 
to hear Bruck remark, “If I play the 
Janacek Sinfonietta once more, I am afraid 
our listeners will stampede to the tele- 
phones.” In the next moment he was fore- 
casting a Panzéra Fauré recital later in 
the week, asking had I heard his com- 
parison between existing issues of “Alex- 
ander Nevsky,” and confirming that Pa- 
cifica would borrow the brand-new BBC 
tapes of Britten’s equally new “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” 

Beyond the staggering catholicity of 
its recorded and taped musical offerings 
(which are available to non-affiliated FM 
stations for nominal fee upon application 
to any Pacifica outlet), WBAI is partic- 
ularly interested in offering live coverage 
of a multitude of New York musical 
events. Several of the city’s most distin- 
guished organizations already have offered 
their performances to the station with- 
out charge. Unfortunately, so far, union 
restrictions and fees make this all but 
impossible. To the disinterested listener, 
who only wants to hear music and have 
it spread among the percipient ears of the 
community, it would seem the obstacles 
should be resolved. Against the flood of 
“popular entertainment” which dominates 
both AM-radio and television, there might 
well be concern on the part of the musi- 
cians’ unions to develop discerning (and 
ticket-buying) interest in what persists 
of actual musical performance in any city 

It is a discouraging commentary on 
the lethargy of all of us that in New 
York, where life is municipally repre- 
sented as ever a festival of inspiration and 
a quickening of the pulses. WBAI in six 
months of operation has approximately 


“EXPERIMENT IS THE STATION’S IDENTITY AND PROMISE” 
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5500 listener-subscribers. (The annual fee 
is twelve dollars.) The station needs three 
times as many active supporters to con- 
tinue offering the city the most remark- 
able radio fare (FM or AM) ever con- 
ceived, let alone scheduled, outside the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s Third 
Program. Its maintenance and its growth 
should weigh on the conscience of us all. 


RECORDINGS 


Tribute to Hugo Wolf 


Wolf: Italienisches Liederbuch. Irmgard See- 
fried, soprano. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
baritone. Erik Werba and Joerg Demus, pian- 
ists. (Deutsche Grammophone LPM _ 18568 
69, $13.96) 








4 hundred years ago, last March 13, was 
born one of the world’s greatest song com- 
posers. Hugo Wolf, a man destined to en 
dure about as much suffering and privation 
as any human being could in his 43 brief 
years on earth. But as we listen to the 
incredible subtlety and beauty of his Lieder 
today, we cannot help asking ourselves 
whether the soul and imagination that 
could give birth to these miracles can be 
pitied. The tortured face that looks at us 
from the cover of this album is luminous 
with inspiration, terrifyingly alive. 

And no more beautiful and enduring 
proof of the depth and objectivity of Wolf's 
genius could be offered than this superb 
recording of the 46 songs of the “Ita- 
lienisches Liederbuch”, settings of the ex- 
quisite translations of Paul Heyse. What a 
world of humor, fantasy, passion, playful- 
ness, tragedy, and human peculiarity these 
songs contain! 

It was a wonderful idea for Irmgard 
Seefried and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau to 
share them, for they divide very well into 
a woman’s and a man’s songs, and the 
contrast which is achieved by alternating 
them removes any danger of monotony. 
Furthermore, they have tested this ar- 
rangement of the cycle in performances 
at the Brussels World Fair, the Salzburg 
Festiva', and the Vienna and Berlin Music 
Weeks. One feels that they have lived 
with these songs a long time, and the tech- 
nical immaculateness of the performances 
is overshadowed by their emotional felicity 
and dramatic truth. 

How marvelously do both artists capture 
the wit and humor and malice that are 
unique in Wolf's songs! Miss Seefried 
almost makes us laugh aloud with “Schweig 
einmal still, du garst’ger Schwatzer dort!” 
and the braying of the ass (to whom she 
likens her unfortunate lover) is delight- 
fully echoed in the skilful accompaniment. 

With what gusto and bravura does Mr. 
Fischer-Dieskau launch into “Geselle, 
wolln wir uns in Kutten hiillen?” with its 
Boccaccian picture of the would-be monk 
ind his taste for fresh bread and fresh 
young daughters! 

He is equally felicitous in other moods 
utterly transfigured in “Benedeit die sel'ge 
Mutter”, with its prophetic last line: “Ach, 
der Wahnsinn fasst mich an!” (Wolf died 
in an insane asylum). And the hushed 
rapture of “Und willst deinen Liebsten 
sterben sehen” justifies the extremely slow 
tempo 

A kind of grotesquerie to be found only 
in romantic literature is superbly con- 
veyed in Miss Seefried’s performance of 
“Mein Liebster ist so klein.” And one can 


see the malicious smile on her lips in the 


priceless “Du sagst mir, dass ich keine 
Fiirstin sei” 
But each of these 46 songs is a world 
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in itself, and I can only assure the reader 
that he will find all of their moods and 
fancies and visions mirrored in these elo- 
quent performances. The vocal and piano 
parts are interwoven without a flaw and 
the recording is extraordinarily “alive”. 
Bravo to the artists, to Deutsche Gramma- 
phon, and—most of all—to Hugo Wolf, 
who suffered so terribly for the love of 
his art! —Robert Sabin 


Scotto as Lucia 

Donizetti: “Lucia di Lamermoor’, Teatro 
Cella Scala, Nino Sanzogno, conductor, 
Renata Scotto, soprano, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
tenor, Ettore Bastianini, baritone; chorus and 
orchestra of La Scala. Mercury OL 2-108. 


Mercury seems doomed to misfortune 
in its complete opera sets. Given the ap- 
parently sure-fire combination of Maria 
Callas and “Medea” two years ago, it man- 
aged to record her in a particularly un- 
vocal period, with the result that for all 
its dramatic fire, the performance 
amounted to only a dull reproduction of 
Cherubini’s severely-stirring work. 

For its second operatic set, Mercury 
has taken a_ straight repertory piece, 
Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor”, but 
again the fates have opposed success. 
When the best singing in any “Lucia” 
production comes from the Raimondo 
(Ivo Vinco), one is alerted to troubles 
ahead. 

As yet unfamiliar to American audi- 
ences, Renata Scotto earned her initial 
success by saving a “Sonnambula per- 
formance” at Edinburgh in 1958. She has 
a decent top-range but everywhere else 
her tones epitomize the “white” vocal 
sound one would like to see banished 
from the whole 19th century repertoire. 
Her advisers were cruel to direct her to- 
ward a role where she provides neither 
characterization nor vocal suitability. 

If Miss Scotto blurs the heroine's 
strengths, it still is more disappointing to 
report the unhappy work of Giuseppe di 
Stefano as Edgardo. The sounds he pro- 
vides in this album represent only a tem- 
porary misjudging of performing needs. 
One still wonders whether Edgardo really 
is his role, when it moves him to drive 
his essentially beautiful lyric voice with- 
out mercy. Tenors make their own rules 
of conduct, but the old Callas-di Stefano 
Angel set offered nothing so effortful or 
unpleasant. 

With the slack conducting of Nino 
Sanzogno adding to the disappointing as- 
pects of this “Lucia”, there still emerge 
two episodes where the performance es- 
capes from provincial routine. The en- 
trance of Edgardo and ensuing Sextet 

manage to exert a certain impact. More 
striking, in the middle of the mad scene, 
directly preceding Lucia’s “Spargi d’amaro 
pianto”, a marvellously animated ex- 
change for the soprano and chorus makes 
its first appearance on records. It is 
easily the most rewarding “record pre- 
miere” since Maria Callas brought back 
to life Leonora’s devastating post-Miserere 
cavatina in her Angel “Trovatore” set. 

—John W. Clark 


A Major Achievement 


Schumann: Piano Concerto. Van Cliburn, 
pianist. The Chicago Symphony, Fritz Reiner 
conducting. (RCA Victor LM 2455, $4.98) 


The Schumann Piano Concerto is such 
a highly personal piece of music that a 
new recording of it has more than passing 
interest. 

Let it be said at the outset that this 
disk by Van Cliburn and Fritz Reiner is 
a major recording achievement. The happy 
blend of musical and technical forces 





Van Cliburn and Fritz Reiner examine 
the score of the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo, their recent recording 


makes it one of the most gratifying listen- 
ing experiences to have come from a 
major record company in some time. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy aspect is 
Mr. Cliburn’s command of the music. He 
delivers the Concerto with a veteran’s 
ease which never bespeaks his tender musi- 
cal age. His is playing of strength and 
solidity, coupled with beauty of tone and 
nobility of conception that fuses into an 
almost ideal whole. 

The music flows so naturally under Cli- 
burn’s hands that a placid mood of calm 
dominates. There is fire to be sure, but 
it is a well-regulated blaze which shows 
how effective controlled romanticism can 
be. Mr. Cliburn seems to refuse to be 
caught in the net of bravura when there 
are important musical matters at hand. 

Listen to the control, excitement and 
yet dignity in the octaves following the 
Andante section of the first movement 
and the chordal passages of the cadenza. 
The second movement is delicacy itself 
and here is a pianist who does not try to 
dominate the majestic solo of the cello 
section by making the arpeggiated figures 
overly prominent. The final movement is 
a pianistic joy with its fleet finger-work 
and rock-like stability. 

At first, Fritz Reiner might not seem an 
ideal collaborator for this work because 
of his love for whipping up an orchestral 
frenzy and the delight he takes occasion- 
ally in over-brisk tempos. But never could 
a premonition be more incorrect. His sup- 
port of Mr. Cliburn is in complete sym- 
pathy and the two seem attuned to what 
this work should be and how the final 
tonal image should emerge. 

The orchestra is never less than mag- 
nificent, especially the solo winds and the 
miraculous cellos. A high word of praise 
should go to Victor’s engineers for their 
feat of achieving such ideal balances be- 
tween the soloist and the orchestra. They 
capture a pianistic sound which is mellow 
and warm and the result is a tribute to 
them. 

As with any recording or any perform- 
ance, no one version will please everyone. 
However, I have a strong feeling that this 
disk is destined to be a touchstone by 
which to measure other performances for 
many years to come. —John Ardoin 


Fraternal Rivalry 


Mogart: Clarinet Quintet, K. 581; “Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik”, K. 525. David Oppenheim, 
clarinettist, the Budapest Quartet. Columbia 
ML 5455, $4.98; Stereo MS6127, $5.98) 


If the notes on the cover of Columbia's 
new recording of the Mozart Clarinet 
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Quintet tell the reader nothing whatever 
about this superlative music (and they do 
exactly that), then the music itself can 
be depended upon to speak forth elo- 
quently. One of Mozart’s most enchanting 
utterances, dating from the last Viennese 
period (1789), the Quintet for Clarinet 
ind Strings, K. 525, is chamber music of 
the highest order. The clarinet, predomi- 
nant throughout, is treated as though Mo- 
zart were the first to discover its ineffable 
charms. There is no feeling of the solo 
instrument with a string accompaniment; 
it is rather an association which Alfred 
Einstein has termed “fraternal rivalry”. 
And fraternal certainly it is, for the clari- 
net, while asserting itself as considerably 
more than a “fifth” instrument, never 
voices its own musical ideas except in 
accord with the overall ensemble. 

The accustomed facility of the Buda- 
pest String Quartet is in evidence, but 
ilthough David Oppenheim can be com- 
mended for a _ sensitive, if occasionally 
timorous performance, the authority of a 
Kell or a Benny Goodman (whose playing 
in the Clarinet Quintet retains a legendary 
reputation) is not evident here 

Ihe reverse side is devoted to a first 
class performance of the omnipresent 
“Eine kleine Nachtmusik”, in its original 
scoring for two violins, viola, cello and 
double bass, played by the Bupapest Quar- 
tet, joined here by Julius Levine, double 
bass John W. Clark 


Heroic Revelation 

Beethoven: “Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin? 
from “Fidelio”: “Ah, perfido!” Weber: 
Ozean, du Ungeheuer”, from “Oberon”; 
‘Wie nahte mir der Sclummer” . “Leise, 
leise’, from “Der Freischiitz”. Mozart: “Or 
sai, chi lonore”’, from “Don Giovanni’. 
Birgit Nilsson, soprano Philharmonia Or 
chestra, Heinz Wallberg conducting. (Angel 
35719, $4.98) 

This album is largely a revelation of 
the heroic aspects of Birgit Nilsson’s voice 
and temperament, although there are pas- 
Sages in the Beethoven and Weber arias 
that take a warmer, more introspective, 
and lyrical turn. Curiously, although the 
splendor and soaring freedom of her voice 
are plain, it does not have as much variety 
of color and timbre in this recording as 
it does in the opera house. Perhaps this 
is because of the prevailingly virtuosic 
and heroic character of the arias. At any 
rate, anyone hearing this album would 
realize at once that this is a singer in a 
thousand Mr. Wallberg conducts in a 
somewhat coarse and undistinguished fash- 
on, but the magnificent Philharmonica 
Orchestra sounds good in spite of him. 

Robert Sabin 


New Voice from Spain 
Falla: 7 Popular Spanish Songs; Nin: Villan- 
icos (Carlos); Teresa Berganza, mezzo- 
soprano; Felix Lavilla, pianist. Other selec- 
tions with Orchestra Sinfonica London 
OS25113, $5.98. 
Ever since Teresa Berganza’s Glynde- 
ourne debut as Cherubino in 1957, 
imors of a brilliantly-gifted new Spanish 
°zzo-soprano have circulated internation- 
ly. London’s new Spanish recital by her 
plosively confirms the previous stir of 
terest. 
On sheerly technical grounds, the sound 
these “Seven Popular Spanish Songs” 
n surpasses the long cherished version 
Conchita Supervia, for there is far 
re vocal beauty in Miss Berganza’s 
> and a lot less idiosyncrasy. Actually, 
the boon of music that it be suscepti- 
) several emotional approaches. Miss 
nza’s is that of unfailing vocal in- 
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OF THINGS TO COME... 


CBS already has signed up for four 
Young Peoples Concerts from Leonard 
Bernstein, as well as four Bernstein “Spe- 
cials” with the New York Philharmonic— 
both series have a sponsor under contract. 
The trans-Pacific Philharmonic late-sum- 
mer tour, which includes a visit to our 
newest state, Hawaii, is being observed by 
Columbia Records with a special August 
release of Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra 
and the Beethoven Seventh Symphony, by 
the forces concerned. 

Mahlerites should rejoice in Columbia's 
attention to their Master. Beyond super- 
lative performances of the “Ruckert” Lie- 
der and “Kindertotenlieder” by Jennie 
Tourel and Bernstein, there will be a 
Fourth Symphony (also Bernstein), and 
a new “Lied von der Erde” by Walter and 
the N. Y. Philharmonic, with Mildred Mil- 
ler and Ernst Hafliger. As novel com- 
petition, Angel has recorded “Das Lied” 
with the tenor Murray Dickie and Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau. The original Mahler 
score asks for contralto “or baritone”, and 
Fischer-Dieskau has assumed _responsi- 
bility for the memorable mezzo, or con- 
tralto, range in this forthcoming set. 

Angel further promises new sets in its 
outstanding series of “Great Artists of the 
Century”. Its November publication will 
include representations of Lotte Lehmann, 
Furtwaengler, Supervia and Eva Turner. 
The Turner disc, offered to England in 
May, has caused the biggest buying-interest 
from Americans of any Angel-EMI release 
to date. It seems probable most of 
America will be playing the famous Tur- 
ner “In questa reggia” several weeks be- 
fore the Metropolitan’s January revival of 
the Puccini work with Birgit Nilsson. 

London has enlisted Ernest Ansermet, 
in the process of recording all nine Bee- 
thoven Symphonies, to present a new 
“Choral” Symphony on a single LP disc: 
the soloists are Joan Sutherland, Norma 
Proctor, Anton Dermota and Arnold van 
Mill. It also has a forthcoming LP re- 


lease of the complete “Caprices” of Paga- 
nini, and promises “well over a half hour 
of music” on each LP side. 

On the radio side, the Texas Company 
is creating a new network, which will pre- 
sent the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
next winter “live” from 39th Street. Texas 
reports too many of its previous network- 
affiliated outlets were presenting the broad- 
casts at unsuitable hours to local listeners. 

James Fassett’s CBS “World Music 
Festivals” are now in full swing. On July 
9 and 16, the Bergen Festival will be repre- 
sented, with the opening concert, per- 
formed in the presence of King Olav V, 
inaugurated by a new composition com- 
memorating the roval presence by Harald 
Saeverud. The July 9th performance will 
feature Igor Ojistrakh and the Danish 
cellist, Erling Bloendahl Bangtsson in the 
Brahms Double concerto. On July 16th 
the 18-year-old winner of Warsaw’s Chopin 
Competition, the Italian Maurizio Pollini, 
will play the Chopin E minor concerto 
with the Oslo Philharmonic. Subsequent 
coverage of the continent will include the 
Helsinki Sibelius Festival (July 23, 30); a 
program from the Stagione Sinfonica of 
Radio Italiana on August 6; Spoleto, Au- 
gust 13; the Holland Festival from 
Amsterdam and the Hague on August 20 
and 27; three consecutive broadcasts from 
Salzburg on September 3, 10 and 17; and a 
concluding visit to Bayreuth on September 
24. 

Record purchasers should be alerted to 
the newly published Artists’ Listing Cata- 
logue published by the Schwann forces 
this month. This 256-page cataloguing of 
performances by performer is an infinitely 
useful source-book for all record collectors, 
particularly in an era when _ individual 
manufacturers no longer deign to publish 
monthly brochures of new releases. It 
also will alert one to unheralded items by 
some of the best of performers, before the 
always-impending date of “cut-outs” and 
bankruptcies. This is Schwann’s second 
Artist Catalogue, two years having elapsed 
since the first and the publication is limited 
to one printing. 
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London Records 
Teresa Berganza 

The youthful freshness and range of 
Berganza’s voice make all the selections 
on this disk alluring. While the Falla songs 
and Nin’s attractive set of four provincial 
carols are with piano support, there are 
several Zarzuela excerpts (and the inevita- 
ble “Clavelitos”) with orchestra. Among 
these, the Carceleras from “Las Hijas del 
Zebedeo” and “La Rosa del Azafran” offer 
as beautiful sounds as this listener has 
heard since Victoria de los Angeles’ fam- 

ous early HMV 78’s. 


In all the music represented here, one 
welcomes the striking security of Bergan- 
za’s soprano range, the unity at all points 
of the staff, and the discovery in a new 
performer of the marvelous instinct of 
where to bear down and where to treat 
gently a musical line. —John W. Clark 


Sun and Shadow 

Dvorak: Symphony No. 2, in D minor, Op. 
70; Slavonic Dances Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 8. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
Bernard Haitink conducting (Epic LC 3668, 
$4.98) 

Newly appointed as co-director, with 
Eugen Jochum, of Holland’s revered 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Bernard Hait- 
ink introduces himself to American rec- 
orders with a stunning performance of 
Dvorak’s Second Symphony. The work 
itself is treasureable, for all its alterna- 
tions of sun and shadow, and Haitink’s 
impact, musically and sonically, indicates 
another first-rate musician is abroad 
among the great orchestras of the world. 
Staunch, progressively powerful, he draws 
a vital range of instrumental color from 
his musicians. The expanding lyricism 
of the third movement suggests special 
powers of sensitivity to a whole epoch of 
musical composition. With Haitink and 
Jochum sharing responsibility during the 
Concertgebouw’s 1961 tour of the United 
States, the promise implicit in this record- 
ing is doubly welcome. —John W. Clark 
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CINEMA 


“Othello”. A Mosfilm Production, distributed 
by Universal International 





The current motion-picture exchange 
program between this country and Soviet 
Russia brings to American screens a 1955 
Moscow production of “Othello” for which 
Aram Khachaturian composed an original 
film score. There may not be a more 
famous musical name among the year’s 
film credits, but there is bound to be 
better music 

Following the all-out Russian approach 
to the Moor’s tragedy, Khachaturian 
mostly indulges in brief, shrieking blasts 
for the epileptic climaxes of many scenes; 
his arpeggiated choral treatment of the 
sunset-lit funeral barque of Othello and 
his lady recalls those deathless M-G-M 
days when Margaret O’Brien or Andy 
Hardy “saw the light”. 

Films impose all sorts of restrictions on 
a composer, and a Shakespearean film, 
with its essential stress on verbalism, will 
defeat most musicians. In the first five 
minutes of this “Othello”, where the 
camera, unhampered by dialogue, recounts 
the early feats of the Moor, Khacha- 
turian’s prelude establishes a _ certain 
frenetic pace that leads effectively to the 
Venetian start of the drama. If the ma- 
terials are inconsequential, they do not 
directly interfere. Elsewhere, his familiar 


tricks of sobbing Magyar violins and 
hectic Armenian “chase” music are alien- 
ating. J. W. C. 


Gould in Documentary Films 


Glenn Gould is the subject and chief 
actor in a new documentary film produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada. 
Divided into two 30-minute sections, 
“Glenn Gould Off The Record” and 
“On The Record”, this 16-mm. treatment 
of a leading concert artist should appeal 
both to music students and to the layman 
who is curious to see the much-publicized 
pianist. 


“On The Record” offers the more sus- 


tained musical fare; it is a photographic 
study of a Manhattan recording session, 
with Gould playing Bach's 


“Italian Con- 





Columbia Records 


Glenn Gould 
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Richard Lewine, left, of CBS-TV, re- 
ceives the Sigma Alpha Iota Award for 
CBS’s broadcasts of the New York 
Philharmonic from Marilyn Mayland of 
SAI. At right is George Judd, the 
orchestra’s manager 


certo”. “Gould Off The Record”, filmed 
both at the Steinway headquarters in New 
York and Gould’s studio retreat near 
Lake Simcoe, Ontario, should have wider 
interest, being an informal discourse by 
Gould involving all his musical prejudices. 
In the Canadian footage Gould is shown 
dedicatedly intent at his famous 70-year- 
old Chickering as he plays sections of 
Mozart, Bach, and Webern. Still more 
impressive is the artist’s earnest face as 
he describes what for him are the oppos- 
ing lures of composing and performing. 
Along with agreeably contained narra- 
tion, the film has visual polish and gen- 
erally good sound. In America, distribu- 
tion is being handled by Contemporary 
Films, Inc., 267 West 25 St., New York. 


TELEVISION 


Revlon Sponsors 
TV Concerts 


Demonstrating an attractive degree of 
cultural responsibility, the Revlon Corp- 
oration and CBS Television offered four 
programs designed to entertain late-spring 
audiences with music of various levels 
of appeal. A _ performance emanating 
from the Academy of Music offered a 
variety of classical selections by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under the direction of 
Eugene Ormandy. The program won par- 
ticular interest as the farewell appearance 
of William Kincaid, the orchestra’s famous 
flutist, who now retires after many years 
of noble service. 

To this observer, the overstuffed pro- 
gram of Ravel, Strauss, Prokofieff, 
Kennan, and Liszt seemed invariably con- 
strained by the time-clock. A little of 
everything was included, so that whether 
or not cuts were employed, everything 
sounded abbreviated. In this TV session, 
Ivan Davis, the winner of the recent Liszt 
competition, performed what remained of 
the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy (it was cut 
in half). Beyond a personable appear- 
ance and the expected technical facility, 
little could be judged of his gifts. 

Continuing its Spring Festival, on June 
9 Revion gave its attention to “Young In- 
strumentalists”. The performers included 
Aaron Rosand, violinist; John Sebastian 
and his harmonica; and John Browning, 
pianist. Mr. Browning had given a strik- 
ing performance of the Samuel Barber 
Sonata on CBS-TV earlier this spring. 











PERSONALITIES 


Doris Okerson was married to Martin 
Bry-Nildsen, Jr., of Washington, N. J., on 
May 26 at her home in Spring Lake, N. J. 
The groom is presiding Judge of the 
Warren Count (N. J.) District Court. 





Nell Rankin sang Cassandra in special 
uncut performances of Berlioz’s “Les 
Troyens” at La Scala in Milan between 
May 26 and June 6. Later she will sing 
the “Kindertotenlieder” in a Mahler Festi- 
val in Vienna and in four performances of 
“Samson et Dalila” in Athens. 


Daniel Pollack was soloist with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and a special per- 
former at the Winter Olylmpics in Squaw 
Valley this past season. He is making a 
concert tour of 13 cities in Mexico, spon- 
sored by the United States State Depart- 
ment, after which he will hold a summer 
master class devoted to Chopin’s works at 
Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles. 


Jan Rubes will sing in the Canadian 
premiere of Bartok’s “Bluebeard’s Castle” 
in March 1961. He will also tour in the 
fall with the Toronto Opera. 


Giorgio Tozzi was awarded a citation 
by the National Academy of Recording 
Arts for his singing of the title role in 
RCA hig hy recording of “Le Nozzi di 
Figaro”. Tozzi will record the Verdi 
Requiem in Vienna this summer and will 
appear in concerts and opera in Tel Aviv. 
In August the bass will participate in the 
recording of “The Flying Dutchman” in 
London. 


Igor Gorin observes his 10th anniver- 
sary as dramatic singing personality of 
“All Faces West” in Ogden, Utah. He 
portrays Brigham Young in this famed 
saga. 


Howard Mitchell was awarded an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters by Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington D. C. on June 10. 


Elisabeth Carron sang the role of Cio 
Cio San in “Madama Butterfly” at the 
opening of the Caracas Opera Festival in 
Venezuela, June 25. In November the 
soprano will be heard as Liu in “Turan- 
dot” with the Houston Grand Opera. 


Theodore Bloomfield will guest conduct 
five concerts with the Israel Philharmonic 
during July. Mr. Bloomfield returns to 
America later in the month to conduct 
at Grant Park in Chicago. 


Reri Grist has been engaged for the 
Ziirich Opera for the 1960-61 season to 
sing Gilda, Lucia, Despina, and the Queen 
of the Night. 


Francois d’Albert was soloist with the 
Chicago Sinfonietta on May 7 in a special 
concert in honor of National Music Week 


Stefania Woytowicz will make her 
American debut this summer at Chicago 
Ravinia Festival. The soprano will be in 
programs on July 9 and 12. 


Yaltah Menuhin and Joel Ryce we! 
married on June 11 prior to leaving f¢ 
Europe where Mr. Ryce will begin his 5! 
European tour with a recital in Lond 
on Oct. 2. 
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Luboschutz and Nemenoff flew to Cali- 
fornia to replace Vronsky and Babin for 
a recital at the Ojai Festival. After an 
appearance at the Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia, they will spend the summer 
in Rockport, Maine. 


The Modern Jazz Quartet has returned 
from scoring notable successes in Italy and 
Yugoslavia, where they appeared in con- 
cert and on television. 


Wilfred Pelletier conducted the opening 
performances of two of the nation’s sum- 
mer musical attractions—the Robin Hood 
Dell concerts in Philadelphia and the Em- 
pire State Music Festival. 


Anna Russell will open the Antioch- 
Yellow Springs (Ohio) Music Festival on 
July 30. 


Frank Porretta and a former Miss Ohio, 
Robbi Palmer, were married on May 14. 
[he couple honeymooned in Central City, 
Colo., where the tenor was appearing with 
he opera company 


Joseph Fuchs played a recital for NBC- 
evision viewers recently. The violinist 

also just completed a series of tele- 
ts for the Lowell Institute’s station 
iNH-TV in Boston. 
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The New Danish Quartet will make its 
first American tour this fall under the 
patronage of King Frederik IX of Den- 
mark. 


Geza Anda will take over the master 
piano course at the Lucerne Festival in 
August that was previously taught by Ed- 
win Fischer. 


Ruth Meckler and Jaime Laredo were 
married on June 1 in Grosse Pointe. 
Michigan. 


Herman Godes has recently completed 
25 appearances in 10 European countries 
and Israel as well as recording sessions 
in Holland for Epic Records. He begins 
his 9th transcontinental tour of America 
this fall in Boston’s Jordan Hall. 


Michael Tree introduced new works by 
Charles Turner, Paul Creston, and Alvin 
Etler at the Festival of Two Worlds in 
Spoleto, Italy, during June. 


Ivan Davis was soloist with Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
over national television on May 26. The 
coast-to-coast CBS telecast originated from 
Philadelphia’s Academy of Music. 
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PICTURE CAPTIONS: 


Lillian Kallir bows after playing with 
the Trieste Philharmonic under Kiril 
Kondrashin. The concert was in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary 
of Chopin’s birth. 


: Combining work with pleasure are the 


members of the Juilliard Quartet, left 
to right, Raphael Hillyer, Claus Adam, 
Isidore Cohen, and Robert Mann, cur- 
rently touring European music festi- 
vals. They are shown in front of the 
Cathedral at Chartres, France. 

After singing the role of Lakme at 
Stevens College in Columbia, Mo., 
Irene Jordan, center, poses with Ed- 
ward Murphey, left, the conductor of 
the performance, and Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, right, director of the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera. 

Olegna Fuschi smiles at admirers fol- 
lowing her appearance with the Fil- 
harmonia Narodowa in Warsaw during 
her recent tour of Europe. 

Following a concert in Buffalo with 
the Buffalo Philharmonic, Benno Mois- 
eiwitsch, right, is shown one of his 
early player-piano rolls from the col- 
lection of Ramsi Tick, center, manager 
of the orchestra. Looking on is Josef 
Krips, left, the orchestra’s conductor. 
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Cowell Writes 
Persian Suite 


Henry Cowell is always most engaging 
as a composer when he is least pretentious. 
[he somewhat highflown estimate by his 
generous colleague Virgil Thomson quoted 
in the prefatory note to the study score of 
his “Persian Suite”, issued by C. F. Peters, 
makes him sound like a much more signifi- 
cant figure than he actually is. But as an 
eclectic, as a restless experimenter, as a 
pathbreaker for others, he occupies a place 
of honor in American music. Compared 
with the major figures—Schuman, Cop- 
land, Barber—he is a modest talent, but if 
he has not gone deep, he has indeed gone 
far and wide, unearthing forgotten lore 
and testing new ideas. 

His “Persian Suite”, consisting of four 
movements lasting only 15 minutes in per- 
formance, is the fruit of a visit to Teheran. 
In 1956, Mr. Cowell and his wife set out 
on a world tour made possible by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Department 
of State, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency Their object was twofold: 
to acquaint foreign peoples with American 
music and to study and absorb as much 
of their music as possible. Invited to 
spend a winter in Teheran by the govern- 
ment of Iran, he had rich opportunities to 
study Iranian music. 

In a letter to Leopold Stokowski, 
introduced the “Persian Suite” to the 
United States on Dec. 3, 1958, at a con- 
cert of American music in New York, Mr. 
Cowell wittily described this little suite 
‘a simple record of musical contagion” 
Though reflecting oriental idioms in its 
harmony, rhythm, and scoring, the music 
is basically Western. It is piquant, enter- 
taining, tuneful, and light without being 
cheap. Travelogue music, if you will, this 
suite will bring pleasure to many listeners. 
4 few more unabashed popularists like 
Mr. Cowell would do us no harm. 


who 


Peters Catalogue 
Of American Music 

With the proud and justified subtitle of 
“Tradition and Progress”, the house of 
C. F. Peters has issued a catalogue of the 
contemporary American music which it 
publishes. And the list is indeed impres- 
sive, covering practically the complete field 
of music, from operas, orchestral works, 
choral works, and ballets to chamber mu- 
sic and works for solo voice and solo in- 
struments. An interesting feature of the 
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catalogue is the 


listing of the world 


premiere and other local premieres, first 
yong: performances, and recordings un- 
der the titles of many works. It is reas- 


suring to discover how much of this music 
is being heard, not only in the United 
States but abroad. And it is thanks to 
such houses as Peters that this is happen- 
ing. 

Another pleasing discovery is the 
catholicity of the choice of composers. We 
find every degree of style and approach, 
from Quincy Porter and Robert Russell 
Bennett to Arthur Berger and Halsey Ste- 
vens. True, there does not seem to be 
any electronic music or musique con- 
crete, but that can wait a bit without 
suffering too much. 

The catalogue includes works by com- 
posers of foreign birth who settled in the 
United States, but these are in a minority. 


It is good to find the works of several 
young, relatively unknown composers 
scattered among their better-established 


colleagues. Let us hope that this cata- 
logue will inspire artists to further per- 
formances of the music by American com- 
posers which has been made available to 
them at considerable financial risk and 
sacrifice in many instances by this far- 
sighted publishing house. 


Forgotten Cycle 
By Richard Strauss 


Every now and then some forgotten or 
long-neglected work by a great master is 
unearthed, and we realize with a shock 
that we must be missing a vast amount of 
such music in the course of ordinary con- 
certgoing. Such a forgotten work is the 
delightful, humor-laden, yet deeply elo- 
quent song cycle “Kramerspiegel”, Op. 66, 
by Richard Strauss, now reissued by 
Boosey & Hawkes. The circumstances 
which inspired it were ephemeral, but the 
music retains all of its charm and fresh- 
ness and the songs offer a welcome addi- 
tion to the lieder repertoire, being unique 
in style and spirit. 

“Kramerspiegel” means “mirror of 
shopkeepers”, and it refers to the battle 
which Strauss, as founder of the Society 
of German Composers, waged against sev- 
eral publishers just before the outbreak 
of World War I. Many people do not 
know how important a role Strauss played 
in defending the rights of composers and 
insisting on proper performance fees. Al- 
ways keenly aware of money, and doubt- 
less inspired by the disgraceful condition 
of the composer in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies (when publishers, performers, and 
producers made millions, while composers 
often starved), Strauss was a hard-hitting 
fighter for the rights of the creative artist. 

The clever, sometimes bawdy, texts for 
these 122 songs were written by Alfred 
Kerr, at that time literary critic of the 
Berlin Tageblatt. Kerr did not pull any 
punches, and the Puckish side of Strauss 
was obviously inspired by these salty 
verses. They are full of quotations of 
Strauss’s own works, usually in a pun- 
ning sense. Verbal puns are ingeniously 
paralleled by musical puns, and the plays 
on the names of the publishers are spe- 
cially amusing. But the songs have a more 
serious side, too, for there are interludes 
of great beauty. In fact, a melody which 
appears in the eighth song and again at 
the end of the cycle is so haunting that 
Strauss remembered it and used it 25 
years later in his final opera, “Capriccio”. 

Owing to their controversial nature, the 
songs were issued only in a limited de luxe 
edition in 1921. Strauss and the pub- 
lishers involved in the dispute soon came 
to an agreement, and Kerr’s verses no 





longer had their original point. But the 
situation remains a piquant one and the 
music has lost none of its appeal. It 
bubbles with mischief and buoyant mel- 
ody, and the accompaniments are among 
Strauss’s best. 

By all means let us have these wonder- 
ful musical satires in concert as soon and 
often as possible. (They should be sung 
in the original German with copious pro- 
gram notes to explain the fun to non- 
German-speaking listeners). 


Ward Writes 
Cello Pieces 


None of the conventional reproaches 
against modern composers—lack of mel- 
ody, dryness and excess of intellectuality, 
dearth of lyric spontaneity—can be ap- 
plied to Robert Ward, whose Arioso and 
Tarantelle for Cello (or Viola) and Piano 
have been issued by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration. On the contrary, Mr. Ward's 
faults are paradoxically caused by an ex- 
cess of those very qualities. He tends to 
be too facile, too easily sentimental, too 
abundant. 

But in this Arioso and Tarantelle the 
conciseness of the forms have helped him 
to write economically and effectively. The 
Arioso really sings, with a cello-born mel- 
ody that weaves against a rich harmonic 
background. And the Tarantelle is a gen- 
uine bravura piece, with its double-stops 
and other devices, and its rhythmical in- 
tricacies. Mr. Ward composed the work 
in memory of Hans Kindler for the Kind- 
ler Foundation. —Robert Sabin 


Schirmer Moves 


New York, N. Y.—G. Schirmer, music 
publishers, is moving its retail store and 
executive offices from 3 East 43rd Street 
to 609 Sth Avenue. The company’s 
printing plant will remain at Long Island 


COMPOSERS’ 
WORLD 


Ned Rorem has been reappointed Slee 
professor of composition for the first 








semester of 1960-61 at the University of 
Buffalo. 

John Alexander Bavicchi, Alvin A. 
Lucier, and Jose Serebrier have been 
awarded commissions by the Harvard 
Musical Association. Each commission 


carried with it an award of $500. 


Frank Lewin has been commissioned by 
the Friends of Music at Yale University 
to compose a work of chamber music to 
be performed at Yale next February. 


Alexander Tcherepnin’s Concerto for 
Harmonica and Orchestra was performed 
on CBS Television June 9, by John Sebas- 
tian with Alfredo Antonini and the CBS 
Symphony. 


Halsey Stevens has been appointed vis- 
iting professor of theory at Yale Uni- 
versity. He will teach composition and 
conduct two seminars in advanced theory 
during 1960-61. 


The American Music Center has an- 
nounced the third group of six commis- 
sions to American composers under a 
grant by the Ford Foundation. Composers 
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receiving this year’s grants are John Boda, 
Wayne Peterson, John Pozdro, Bernard 
Rogers, Charles Cushing, and Douglas 
Allanbrook. 


Charles Haubiel’s Cello and Violin 
Sonatas, as well as numerous songs, were 
recently performed by the MacDowell 
Club of Los Angeles. 


The recipient of the 1960 Bach Prize 
awarded by the city of Hamburg is the 
German composer Wolfgang Fortner. 


Norman Dello Joio has been commis- 
sioned to write the score for the American 
Shakespeare Festival production of “An- 
tony and Cleopatra”, at Stratford, Conn., 
this summer. 


Tikhon Khrennikov, secretary-general 
of the Union of Soviet Composers, and 
Dimitri Shostakovich may represent the 
Soviet Union at the week-long interna- 
tional conference of composers scheduled 
to begin on Aug. 7 at Stratford, Ont. Sir 
William Walton and Iain Hamilton will 
represent Great Britain; Olivier Messaien, 
Henri Dutilleux, and possibly Darius Mil- 
haud, France; Luciano Berio, Italy; Josef 
Tal, Israel; Karl-Birger Blomdahl, Sweden: 
and Henk Badings, Holland. 


A new oratorio by Pablo Casals, called 
“El Pesebre”, has been announced for per- 
formance at an international music festi- 
val at Acapulco, Mexico, to be held from 
Dec. 10 to 20. 


In a step to provide more hearings for 
orchestral music by Northwest composers 
Milton Katims, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony, scheduled a “Composium 
1960” on May 9 on the University of 
Washington Campus. The program of- 
fered informal previews of George F. Mc- 
Kay’s Music for Strings, James Beale’s 
Second Symphony, John Verrall’s Suite 
No. 1, Gerald Kechley’s Prelude and Alle- 
‘ro of Orchestra, and Michael White’s 
Fantasy for Orchestra. 


The Bradley-Community Orchestra, Pe- 
ria, Ill., gave the premiere of Dean C. 
foward’s Divertimento for Small Or- 

estra this spring. Mr. Howard is head 

the theory department at Bradley Uni- 
sity. 
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Chester Studios Inc. 
The recipients of citations from the National Association for American Composers 
and Conductors with Robert Russell Bennett who presented them and Paul Creston, 
president of NAACC. From left to right are Henry Cowell, McNeil Lowry of the 
Ford Foundation, Mr. Creston, Mr. Bennett, Douglas Moore, the winner of the 
Henry Hadley Medal, and Wallingford Riegger 


A composer’s conference will be held at 
the Dallas Public Library Dec. 10-12 with 
Darius Milhaud as moderator. There will 
be one reading session with the Dallas 
Symphony. Composers may submit scores 
to Composer's Conference, Fine Arts 
Dept., Dallas Public Library, Dallas, Tex- 
as, by Sept. 1. 


“In Memoriam, dedicated to the memory 
of Chief Musician Walter Penland, United 
States Navy, by Esther Williamson Ballou, 
received its initial performance at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington on 
April 3. 


Alfred Uhl and Theodor Berger, Aus- 
trian composers, were awarded Austria’s 
Great State Prize for their work in com- 
position. 


John Hay Whitney Foundation Oppor- 
tunity Fellowships have gone to Joan Ann 
Miller, dancer; Ramiro Cortes, composer; 
Robert J. Wilson, singer; and Warren G. 
Wilson, vocal coach and accompanist. 


Karol Fahnestock presented a program 
of 12 of his own piano compositions over 
Radio WOSU, the Ohio State University 
Station in Columbus, Ohio, on April 29. 


Rudolf Wagner-Regeny’s new opera, 
“Das Bergwerk von Falun”, will be staged 
for the first time at the 1960 Salzburg 
Festival. 


The third group of six commissions to 
American composers for the American 
Music Center Commissioning Series was 
made on April 13. The participating or- 
chestras and the composers are: Knoxville 
Symphony, John Boda for Sinfonia 1960; 
the Minneapolis Symphony, Wayne Peter- 
son for Symphony No. 1; the Oklahoma 
City Orchestra, John Pozdro for an un- 
titled work; Rochester Philharmonic, 
Bernard Rogers for “Variations on a Song 
by Mussorgsky”; San Francisco Symphony, 
Charles Cushing, untitled work: and the 
National Symphony, Douglas Allanbrock. 
untitled work. 


Receiving National Institute of Arts 
and Letters’ grants of $1,500 each are 
Arthur Berger, Easley Blackwood, Salva- 
tore Martirano, and Gunther Schuller. 
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ARTISTS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


CAMI 


Columbia Festivals, Inc. 





Belief in the possibility of increasing 
the audience for music in the summertime 
has lead Columbia Artists Management to 
found a subsidiary, Columbia Festivals, 
Inc The new organization will initiate 
and develop tours for musical organiza- 
tions and artists at festivals and special 
events throughout the United States and 
Canada. The new company’s first venture 
is the coast-to-Hawaii-to-coast tour of the 
New York Philharmonic, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein 

Kurt Weinhold, CAMI president, stated 
“We have found unprecedented public 
interest in the Philharmonic tour, despite 
the fact that it will begin in mid-August, 
and continue through September, a time 
period previously considered undesirable 
for concert touring. Even Southern cities 
such as New Orleans, Atlanta and Bir- 
mingham are adding pre-season Septem- 
ber concerts. Chicago has two extra con- 
certs the first week of September and 
the three-concert Philharmonic Festival in 
Hollywood Bowl, Labor Day week-end 
Sept. 2, 4 and 5, is a musical milestone. 
In addition to the Bowl, the Vancouver 
Festival and the Red Rocks summer con- 
certs have added the Philharmonic to pre- 
viously scheduled events.” 

The Philharmonic tour marks many 
firsts—first American orchestra to tour in 
the late summer, first mainland orchestra 
to visit the 50th state, and first guest 
orchestra at Hollywood Bowl. The tour 
opens in Atlantic City Aug. 10. William 
Judd is handling the tour for Columbia 
Festivals. 


Royal Danish Ballet 


Dancers and repertoire for the tour of 
the Royal Danish Ballet have been an- 
nounced for the tour which opens in San 
Francisco in mid-August and is managed 
by Columbia Artists Management. 

The company of 130 will include 
dancers Mona Vangsaa, Kirsten Ralov, 
Margrethe Schanne, Inge Sand, Ruth An- 
derson, Mette Mollerup, Kirsten Simone, 
Kirsten Petersen, Svend Erik Jensen, Niels 
Bjorn Larsen, Frank Schaufuss, Stanley 
Williams, Fredbjorn Bjornsson, Henning 
Kronstam, Verner Anderson, and Flem- 
ming Flindt. 

The repertoire will be “La Sylphide”, 
Napoli”, “Konservatoriet”, “Coppelia”, 
“Flower Festival at Genzano”, “Night 


Shadow”, “Graduation Ball”, “Serenade”, 
“Fanfare”, “The Moon Reindeer”, “Miss 
Julie”, “Apollon Musagetes”, “Carmen”, 


and “Romeo and Juliet” 


NCAC 


Luben Vichey, president of the Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corporation, 
has announced the addition of four singers 
and a pianist to the NCAC roster. Those 
signing managerial contracts are Carlo 
Zampighi, tenor; Benjamin Rayson, bari- 
tone; Herva Nelli, soprano; Floriana Ca- 
valli, soprano; and Aldo Ciccolini, pianist. 

Mr. Zampighi made his debut in Genoa. 
He was accorded the honor of signing at 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II of 
England and has recently starred in the 
film version of the life of Gigli. He will 





Andre Mertens, right, executive vice- 
president of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, receives the Grand Medal of Honor 
of the Austrian government from Karl 
Wolf, Austrian Consul General in New 
York. Mr. Mertens was honored for his 
services in acquainting the American 
people with Austria’s music and culture 


make his American debut this summer at 
the Empire State Festival in “The Barber 
of Seville”. 

Mr. Rayson was a winner of the Ex- 
perimental Opera Theatre of America in 
New Orleans. He has sung in major opera 
houses in Europe. 

Miss Nelli is a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. She will be heard 
as Aida this summer in Washington D. C. 
and returns this fall for engagements with 
the Metropolitan. 

Miss Cavalli recently scored a success 
n “Francesca da Rimini” with the Rome 
Opera. She will open their next season 
as Desdemona in “Otello”. 

Mr. Ciccolini’s international career be- 
gan after winning the first grand prize 
in the Marguerite Long-Jacques Thibaud 
Competition. From there he has played 
in the major capitals of the world, mak- 
ing his American debut in Carnegie Hall 
with the New York Philharmonic under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. 


N.Y. OPERA FESTIVAL 

Felix Salmaggi, general manager of the 
New York Opera Festival has announced 
the artists for the 3rd outdoor season in 
Washington, D. C., this summer. They 
will be Kurt Baum, Mary Curtis-Verna, 
Giulio Gari, Calvin Marsh, Robert Mer- 
rill, Nicola Moscona, Herva Nelli, Jan 
Peerce, Frank Valentino, Olivia Bonelli, 
Jon Crain, Howard Fried, Lloyd Harris, 
Irene Kramarich, Judith Mallin, Frank 
Mandile, Rosalia Maresca, Maria Martell, 
Anthony Palmeri, Rudolf Petrak, Benja- 
min Rayson, Joseph Salvador, Carlo Tom- 
anelli, Claramae Turner, and Dolores 
Wilson. Operas to be given are “Car- 
men”, “Madama Butterfly”, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, “La Boheme”, 
“Tosca”, and “Aida”. Anton Guadagno 
will conduct. 


EMPIRE STATE FESTIVAL 


The Empire State Music Festival will 
present two new conductors this summer. 
They will be Vincent LaSelva, of the 
Xavier Symphony Society who won the 
Festival’s first annual award for young 
American conductors, and Henry Swo- 
boda, distinguished Czechoslovakian con- 
ductor making his American debut. Mr. 
LaSelva will conduct “Madama Butterfly” 
and Mr. Swoboda will conduct two con- 
certs. 


HERBERT BARRETT 


The Herbert Barrett Concert Manage- 
ment has completed a move into new and 
larger offices on the fifth floor of the 
Fisk Building, at 250 West 57th Street, 
New York City, where the organization 
has had headquarters since its inception 
17 years ago. The new offices provide 
the bureau with substantially multiplied 
space and facilities for the service of 
its artists, attractions and clients and will 
allow for organizational expansion planned 
for the near future. The new telephone 
number for the management is now Circle 
5-3530. 

The addition of two new executives to 
the Barrett staff is another expansion step. 
They are Jack Murphy, prominent in 
concert management both in the United 
States and Europe for the past 15 years 
and most recently an associate with Con- 
cert Associates, Inc., who will take up 
his duties with the Barrett organization on 
his return from Europe in September; and 
Sheldon Soffer, who is already serving as 
a Barrett sales representative. Mr. Soffer 
has been an administrative assistant and 
coordinator for the Empire State Music 
Festival and the American Opera Society. 


CONSTANCE WARDLE 

Gary Towlen, 17-year-old pianist, has 
signed a managerial contract with Con- 
stance Wardle. His first fall concert will 
be in Maine, followed by other dates in 
New England during October. Early in 
the new year, Mr. Towlen will be playing 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and in the spring re- 
turns to Europe for concerts. 


EASTMAN BOOMER 


Eastman Boomer has announced that 
Anton Kuerti, pianist and _ Leventritt 
Award winner, has joined his management. 
In late August and September, Mr. Kuerti 
will tour South America and in October, 
Europe. He returns to the United States 
to perform with the Cleveland Orchestra 
in December. 


COLBERT-LABERGE 

Colbert-Laberge Management has an- 
nounced that Artur Balsam, pianist, has 
joined the Albeneri Trio. The distinguished 
pianist is well-known for his chamber 
music playing as well as his solo-work. 
He has recorded over 100 works and is 
presently recording all of the Haydn 
Piano Sonatas. 


TOWN HALL 


Sari E. Baron, formerly of the Royal 
Festival Hall in London. has been appoint- 
ed concert manager of Town Hall suc- 
ceeding Louise Homer who will be the 
new booking director for Lincoln Center. 


CONCERTS 
IN NEW YORK 


Juilliard Orchestra 
Plays Giannini Symphony 

Juilliard Orchestra, Jean Morel con- 
ducting. Thomas Schumacher, pianist. 








Juilliard Concert Hall, May 26: Giannini: 
Symphony No. 4 (First Pertormance). Ravel: 
Piano Concerto in G major. Hindemith: “Mathis 
d Maler”, Symphony. 


Because the main motive of Mr. Gian- 
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iini’s new symphony contains the twelve 
ones of the scale (in innocent ascending 
verfect fourths and fifths), the composer 
aw fit to comment in the program notes 
hat “what might appear to be ‘Serial 
Technic’ . . . is only a technical tool” 
imong others. 

The work is, however, quite plainly in 
he language of romanticism, from Wagner 
o early Schoenberg. Characteristic are its 
xroad songfulness, often reminiscent of 

‘hausson and Mahler, abruptly interrupted 
several times by seemingly unnecessary at- 
tempts to make the symphony sound more 
dramatic than is inherent in the nature of 
ts thematic material; and a strong sense 
of internal relations manifested in struc- 
tural details. But most important was the 
impression of heartfelt eloquence of ex- 
pression through song. Mr. Giannini re- 
ceived an unusually warm ovation, which 
was deserved. 

Thomas Schumacher had the delicacy of 
touch and skillful control required for the 
Ravel. It was a capable interpretation in 
which excellent equilibrium between or- 
chestra and soloist was attained. More 
brilliance of tone and a less reticent ap- 
proach would have further enlivened the 
concerto. 

A clear, well-balanced and communi- 
cative performance of the Hindemith 
classic was dependably led by Mr. Morel. 
This was the last appearance in this or- 
chestra of a number of the musicians, for 
it was their commencement concert. 

David J. Baruch 





Mia Glazer 
Frank and David Glazer 


Mannes College Benefit 


David Glazer, clarinet. Frank Glazer, 
piano 
. 


annes Auc ium, May 2¢ Schumann: 
Phar fasentucke ’, Op. 73. Debussy: Pre 
er odie Martinu: Sonatina (1957) 
First ‘han w Ye rk Performance) Beethoven : 
Seven Variations on “God Save the Kit 
Five Variations on “Rule, Britannia’. Sieulanes 
Sonata in E flat, Oy 120, N 


David and Frank Glazer are brothers 
ose professional careers in music keep 
‘m busy, and apart. One of their rare 
nt appearances was at this recital in the 
nnes College of Music, where David has 
n a faculty member since 1958. Pro- 


ceeds went to the Orchestra Scholarship 
Find 


» 


t 


fartinu’s Sonatina, in three short move- 

ts, is a series of clever melodic excur- 

Clarinet and piano are given equal 

tion, and the results are suave and 

C ful. The Glazers played the piece 
tyle and affection. 

nk Glazer’s performance of the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Beethoven Variations. was deft and not 
without a litthke humor, which was appro- 
priate. An enjoyable evening was brought 
to a close with a first-rate reading of the 
Brahms sonata Wriston Locklair 


Aleita Calve......... Soprano 


H DD Songs from 


Helvetia I t I at Rantz es 
~ " elle Alpi” 
( ( I Hertz, 
I Schénster Abestarn”’ 
"i Bue ein Appen 
Petit suite Suisse-Francaise (from manu 
Por e St. I ant Bern), 
I t I " Vau Les 
; Va A La Vielle 
D ! a la Ville (Dal 
R 1 ( ante Anor 
} I 1 Pleuret \. Calve). Classical 
Lov Songs Cycle Bottegari M parto 
Mozart P trot Le jozze di 
| Schubert Fruhlingstraun ‘Der 
\ [de turr e Morgen Han- 
le oO é Weckelin Jeunes Fillettes’’. 
Ra flute ef t Fauré Le 


Presenting, under the patronage of the 
Consulate General of Switzerland, a pro- 
gram entitled “An Evening in Switzer- 
land,” which featured little known folk- 
songs from various parts of that country 
as well as a more familiar fare, Aleita 
Calve proved to be a young singer with a 
winning personality and pleasing vocal 
accomplishment 

While her style of singing is essentially 
that of the folksinger, Miss Calve adds to 
it a touch of the chanteuse and a measure 
of the concert artist's approach. Aside 
from a change of costume, Miss Calve 
adopted a different vocal approach to dis- 
tinguish the two parts of the program, ac- 
cording to a program note, but the results 
were hardly noticeable, for she sang the 
art songs in the same delightfully informal 
and personal manner as the Swiss songs 
Although she was at her best in the more 
introspective songs, Miss Calve sang them 
all with evident sympathy and interpreta- 
tive insight, despite occasional vocal in- 
security 

Besides Herbert Goode’s excellent piano 
iccompaniments, Miss Calve was ably as- 
sisted in several numbers by Claude Mon- 
teux, flutist, and Leonid Bolotine, gui- 
tar'ist Rafael Kammerer 


LoisFranco ... . . Soprano 


J H Fume 1 De Caldara 
Cor ge de Luca Not ‘ 
era Sarti Lungi dal car bene 
Handel \ and Galathea de Falla El 
i Ast ana Jota Bizet 
licaela Aria Carmen Gounod Jewel 
So Faust Mozart De eni Le 
r Figaro Batt batt Don G 
ul Duparc Chanson Trinte Tchaikov- 
sky Adie Forets Jeanne d’Ar« Scott 
B Song Carpenter Wher I 
I g Y ( red T Lippe How Do I 
I ¢ : Mana-Zucca Retr tot 
ere's J n My Heart 


Miss Franco, an attractive young singer 
from Brooklyn, demonstrated a number of 
accomplishments during her first appear- 
ance in New York. Her voice is large and 
flexible. She sings on pitch. Her phrasing 
is musical 
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The spectacular death-slide is executed by two commandos of the Royal Marines 
during the British Military Tournament and Tattoo, A team of the Royal Marines 
slides down a rope suspended from the roof of the Garden 


But, in listening to her in a group of 
Italian arias, a Falla group and arias from 
“Carmen,” “Faust” and two Mozart op- 
eras, it was also apparent that she is not 
much beyond the student level. Although 
she can negotiate the vocal range of Mi- 
caela’s air from “Carmen,” she does not 
have control of the emotional qualities to 
be found in this touching solo. Because 
she approached most of her music on one 
emotional level, there was a sameness to 
her interpretations throughout the eve- 
ning. 

However, there is a good chance Miss 
Franco will be heard from again. She has 
most of the essentials for a professional 
career, which work and more mature 
years could bring. Her accompanist was 
Alexander Alexay. —Wriston Locklair 


OPERA 
IN NEW YORK 


Manhattan School 
Gives Bizet Opera 


Hubbard Auditorium, May 25.—The 
Opera Department of the Manhattan 
School of Music closed an ambitious 
season of six productions with an imagi- 
native performance of Bizet’s “Les Pé- 
cheurs de Perles.” 

In some informal comments to the 
audience, John Brownlee, the producer, 
referred to the work as “a singer’s opera” 
and one from which he had derived much 
pleasure when singing in it in Paris some 
years ago 

The libretto is pretty impossible, having 
to do with all manner of secret vows, kept 
and broken, and a heroine mysteriously 
covered in veils most of the time. But 
the music is something else. It is by turns 
exotic, rapturous, and lyric, and prophetic 
of the melodies and magic Bizet was to 
pour into “Carmen” a few years later. The 
ensembles are lovely, and what tenor does 
not enjoy making a show of Nadir’s cele- 
brated aria near the close of Act I? 

The leading roles were taken at this 
performance by Angelica Lozada, James 
Vitale, Charles Woodul and Joseph Eu- 
banks, who made the Opera Workshop’s 
“Rigoletto” a success, in April. (At the 
May 24 performance, the singers were Pat 
Brown, Stanley Kolk, Abraham Lind and 








Mr. Eubanks.) 

Emerson Buckley conducted the 40- 
piece orchestra with fine results, all the 
more impressive when one considers that 
only four rehearsals were held. Hugh 
Ross was chorus master and Carlton Gauld 
stage director. 

Every inch of space was occupied, and 
the performance was often interrupted 
with bursts of applause. 

—wWriston Locklair 


Vincent La Selva 
Conducts Tosca 


Xavier Theatre.—Vincent La Selva and 
Xavier Symphony Society gave four per- 
formances of Puccini's “Tosca” on June 
4, 5, 8, and 12. The cast included Rosalia 
Maresca and Palmina Lattanzio, alternat- 
ing as Tosca; Enrico di Giuseppe and Jean 
Deis, alternating as Cavaradossi; Richard 
Torigi, Scarpia; Spiro Malas and Edgar 
Greene, alternating as the Sacrestan; David 
Rosenstein, Angelotti; Fred Skidmore, 
Spoletta; Michael Mascia, Sciarrone; and 
Alexis di Tullio, a shepherd. 

Amato Opera Gives 
Verdi Premiere 

Town Hall, June 18.—Amato Opera 

Theatre. Conducted by Anthony Amato. 
UN GIORNO DI REGNO 


Music by Giuseppe Verdi 
English Adaptation by Robert Morris 
Baron Kelbar David Rosenstein 
Signor La Rocca .Heith Cota 


Delmonte - Enrico de Vito 
Cavalier Belfior ‘ John Fiorito 
Edward : .Walter Carringer 
Marchessa del Poggio Lila Caputo 
Julia 2 Helen Feit 


A Messenger 
Count Ivrea 


Roy Gioconda 
Charles Bennett 


(First American Performance) 


This 120-year-old work was Verdi's sec- 
ond opera and his only comedy prior to 
“Falstaff”, his last opera. The work has 
much froth and frolicking but little sub- 
stance. Verdi was obviously under the 
shadow of Rossini but his musical imagi- 
nation was out of tune with this ridiculous 
story and its musical demands. 

The work is only an interesting curiosity 
and certainly not in a class with “Nabucco’ 
or “Ernani” which quickly followed on its 
heels. (“Un Giorno di Regno” was 
failure at its premiere and is rarely give! 
these days, though a fine recording of 
does exist.) Immediately missing are th 
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strong, long melodic lines and dramatic 
sense which usually characterize Verdi's 


music. The Quintet of Act I is its one 
hining moment and shows that Verdi, 
even at 27, was a master of ensemble 
writing. 


Antnony Amato and his company gave 
the work a sprightly and creditable per- 
formance. John Fiorito was outstanding 
as the king for a day and displayed an 
exceptionally fine bass voice which will 
bear watching. Walter Carringer was also 
very well suited to the role of Edward, 
the young lover. John Ardoin 


British Tattoo 
Proves Superb Show 

The British Military Tournament and 
Tattoo, to give it its full title, which 
launched a series of 19 performances, at 
Madison Square Garden in New York on 
June 17, proved to be a superb show. 
The “tournament” of the title refers to 
the contests and demonstrations of vari- 
ous units of the armed forces, including 
some hair-raising rope-slides from the 
roof of the Garden and maneuvers with 
motorcycles interweaving and jumping at 
high speed. The “tattoo” refers to the 
marches and drills. 

This program, which was given in con- 
nection with the British Exposition at the 
New York Colosseum, combined elements 
of the Edinburgh Tattoo and the London 
Tournament. It was too huge to tour out- 
side of New York. Eight planeloads of 
British troops were flown over by the 
Royal Air Force to participate. 

The skilful stager of this enormous pro- 
duction was Brigadier Alasdair Maclean, 
who has produced the Edinburgh Tattoo 
since 1950. Among the performers were 
members of the Royal Horse Guards (The 
Blues); the Massed Pipes and Drums of 
the Ist and 2nd battalions Scots Guards, 
the Seaforth Highlanders, and the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders; the Color 
Guard of the Royal Air Force Regiment, 
accompanied by the R.A.F. Regimental 
Band; and the Royal Marines. 

Like a ballet was the beautiful gym- 
nastic display with trampolines given by 
the Royal Air Force. The Dispatch Riders 
of the Royal Signals kept our hearts in 
our mouths with their virtuosic style 
stunts. And an assault course race be- 
tween two teams of the Royal Marine 
Commandos had something for everybody. 

Precision drills enlisted a composite 
guard from several different groups of 
the Guards, and the piping and dancing 
of the Scots units was one of the most 
popular features of the evening. The 
massed bands played beautifully, with a 
mellower tone and more leisurely rhythm 
than we hear on this side of the water. 
All in all, it was a delightful evening, 
ven for a lifelong pacifist like myself! 

Robert Sabin 
Grand Kabuki 
Visits New York 

One of the most illustrious drama com 

anies of the world, the Grand Kabuki of 

okyo, launched a three weeks season 

t the New York City Center on June 2, 
‘ffering plays from the classic repertoire 
(he visit marked the 100th anniversary of 

he signing of the first Japanese-American 

rade Agreements in 1860, and it was ar- 
nged by the City Center in association 
th the Greek Theater Association of Los 
ngeles, under the sponsorship of the 

‘ciety for International Cultural Rela- 

ns and the Japan Society in New York 

In the hundred years since 1860 Japaa 

undergone one of the most amazing 
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transformations in human history, from a 
medieval, isolated society into a modern 
technological state full abreast of the West 
But, thank heaven, she has preserved some 
of her ancient art and traditions, and the 
Kabuki Theater brings to us untarnished 
the ancient religious drama (the Noh 
plays), the doll-plays (Bunraku), and the 
more modern and realistic plays. 

Western audiences, of course, do not 
see or understand the plays as the Japa- 
nese do. (In Tokyo the Kabuki perform- 
ances last from 10:30 A.M. until 11 P.M.). 
But what we do see is the real thing and 
not a substitute or imitation. At the City 
Center, a platform was erected at the left 
side, approximating the “Flower Walk” 
permitting processional entrances and exits 
from the front of the house of the Kabuki 
Theater in Japan. But the revolving stages 
with traps which had been announced were 
not in evidence. 

The three dramas which made up the 
first of the three programs which the Grand 
Kabuki offered were “Kanjincho” (“The 
Subscription List”) (Noh); “Tsubosaka Rei- 
genki” “The Miracle at Tsybosaka Tem- 
ple”) (Bunraku); and the realistic drama 
dating from 1889, “Kagotsurube” (“The 
Courtesan”). 

Japanese classical drama is a _ true 
Gesamtkunstwerk, in which music, poetry, 
mime, and dance are indissolubly blended. 
(Wagner, incidentally would have loved 
the sustained situations and prolonged cur- 
tains of these plays). In “Kanjincho”, the 
role of the barrier-keeper was taken by the 
celebrated actor Kanzaburo XVII (in Japan 
actors take the names of their artistic for- 
bears as honorary titles, forming dynas- 
ties). Also superb in voice, movement, 
and style were Shoroku II, as Benkei, the 
retainer; and Tokizu, as Yoshitsune. 

Transistor wireless receivers had been 
made available so that one could hear a 
running commentary and translation of 
the text during the play. But I must con- 
fess that I found this distracting, although 
doubtless it made the performances far 
more interesting and accessible to many in 
the audience. 

Utaemon VI, one of the greatest of the 
onnagata (female impersonators) of the 
Grand Kabuki was one of the stars of the 
amusing doll play, which tells a tale of 
marital fidelity and rewarded piety that is 
extremely “corny” to Western spectators 
but nonetheless touching. The role of the 
blind husband was played with matching 
finish and artistry by Kanzaburo XVII. 

“Kagotsurube” would make a wonderful 
opera libretto for a Western composer. it 
is a sort of “Madama Butterfly” in reverse 
4 wealthy countryman, Jirozaemon, is re- 
jected and humiliated by the celebrated 
courtesan Yatsuhashi, after he has ar- 
ranged to ransom her and make her his 
mistress. Broken hearted, he retires, but 
returns some months later, pretending to 
accept the situation. He lures her to a 
private interview and then cuts her down 
with his sword. Utaemon VI, gorgeously 
costumed, was magnificent as Yatsuhashi, 
and Kanzaburo XVII portrayed Jirozae- 
mon with a wealth of facial expression 
and mime that was profoundly impressive. 

The musicians and the other actors of 
the company all performed with the flaw- 
less smoothness one would expect from so 
famous a company. Like the Azuma 
Kabuki company (which I heretically in- 
sist was also artistically distinguished and 
deeply impressive, despite the protests of 
my friends who have been in Japan and 
argue that it was not the “real thing’) the 
(rand Kabuki gives us a vista of the glories 
of a remote culture and tradition that some- 
how come very close to us.—Robert Sabin 
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SCHOOLS 
AND STUDIOS 





Boston, Mass.—The Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music, in co-sponsorship with the 
New England Pianoforte Teachers Asso- 
ciation, will hold a three-day Piano Teach- 
ers Institute June 23 to 25, to include lec- 
tures and recitals by Arthur Loesser, Ber- 
nice Frost, Marvin Kahn, and Robert 
Dumm. Mr. Loesser will speak on “Play- 
ing Bach on the Modern Piano”, “The 
Nature of Romanticism”, and “Obstacles 
to Teaching and Learning Music”. Miss 
Frost will give two sessions on “Founda- 
tion Steps to Musicianship”. Mr. Kahn 
will lecture on “Modern Improvising and 
Styling”. Dean Dumm will hold sessions 
on “Original Piano Music for the Early 
Grades” and “Contemporary Music for 
Teaching”. Evenings will be given over 
to a symposium on teaching problems, 
featuring the conference principals and 
Nicholas Slonimsky, and to recital of four- 
hand piano music by Dean Dumm and 
Wilfrid Churchill. 


New York, N. Y.—Pupils of Anna 
Hamlin, teacher of voice, are having busy 
seasons. Judith Raskin drew high critical 
praise for her performance of Zerlina in 
the NBC Opera production of “Don Gio- 
vanni” in April. She will be singing ten 
performances of the title role of “Lucia 
de Lammermoor” in the Central City 
Opera Festival during June and July. 
Virginia Bitar recently returned from a 
13-week tour as a principal in the Boston 
Opera Company production of “Voyage 
to the Moon”, and will be heard as a 
soloist at the Ocean City Musical Pier 
during August. Joan Caplan will sing 
the role of Berta in the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer Opera presentation of “The Barber of 
Seville”. Susan Watson is currently ap- 
pearing in a featured role in the Broadway 
musical hit “Bye Bye Birdie”. 


Workshops planned to meet the needs 
of voice teachers, music teachers in the 
public schools, choral directors, and ad- 
vanced students will be held by the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing during the summer at the following 
locations: Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, July 31-Aug. 5; Tulane-Newcomb 
University, New Orleans, La., July 31- 
Aug. 5; West Chester State College, West 
Chester, Pa., Aug. 14-19; Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Aug. 21-26. 


New York, N. Y.—Caroline Beeson Fry 
presented artist-pupils in two recitals at her 
studio, 2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, 
New York on June 8 and June 10. The 
first program was devoted to songs and the 
second was an opera program which fea- 
tured in addition to standard operatic 
scenes and arias, a performance of Pur- 
cell’s Biblical Drama, “Saul and the Witch 
at Endor”. 


New York, N. Y.—Recent activities of 
students of Herta Sperber include Dolores 
Cedrone who was a prize winner in this 
year’s Metropolitan Opera Auditions. Anna 
Albanese appeared on TV program “The 
Golden Clef” in Providence. James Lewis 
continues as soloist at St. James Episcopal 
Church in Fordham, N. Y. as does Lois 
Meagher. The latter was heard in Mo- 
zart’s “Il Re Pastore” in the Jersey City’s 
Choral Society’s spring concert under the 
direction of Alfred Hopkins. (Another 
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soloist in this concert was Lucretia At- 

water.) Frances Fattman continues as so- 
prano soloist at Ocean Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn, Sylvia Wein- 
stein sings at Temple Emanu-El. A joint 
recital was given by the sisters Anna and 
Virginia Strother at the Plantations Audi- 
torium in Providence. 

The newly founded Rhode Island Civic 
Opera has signed Constance Foster for the 
part of Suzuki, Julio Marsella for Goro 
and Kay Sanders for the part of Kate 
Pinkerton for their opening performance 
of “Madama Butterfly” on Oct. 29. Miss 
Sperber will be teaching in New York 
and Providence until the middle of August. 


Aspen, Colo.—Grants to the Music As- 
sociates of Aspen, Inc., have been made by 
the William Hale Harkness Foundation, 
the William C. Whitney Foundation, and 
other philanthropic organizations. They 
will give financial support to the activities 
of the Aspen Music School, which will 
have 300 students from all over the world 
this summer. 


Santiago de Compostela, Spain. — The 
second International Course on Informa- 
tion and Interpretation of Spanish Music 
will be held here from Aug. 22 to Sept. 15. 
Teachers will include Victoria de los An- 
geles, Andres Segovia, Gaspar Cassado, 
Alicia de Larrocha, Joaquin Rodrigo, and 
other distinguished musicians, 


San Jose, Calif—Henri Temianka, first 
violinist of the Paganini Quartet, who will 
again present two sonata recitals at the 
DeSaisset Gallery of the University of 
Santa Clara this summer, assisted by pian- 
ist John Delevoryas, is also scheduled to 
give a master class for violinists here. 


New York, N. Y.—Daniel Guilet, dis- 
tinguished French-born violinist and mem- 
ber of the Beaux Arts Trio, has been 
appointed to the faculty of the Manhattan 
School of Music and will begin teaching 
there in September. 


Lenox, Mass.—The School of Jazz will 
begin its fourth annual session on the 
grounds of Music Inn here on Aug, 14. 
A three-week workshop in jazz perform- 
ance, the session will continue through 
Sept. 2. 


Denton, Texas.—Eugene Conley has 
been named resident tenor at North Texas 
State College. He will begin his duties 
teaching voice and directing the opera 
workshop in the summer term starting 
July 15 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Jascha Heifetz. 
Regents Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles, will 
begin a three-and-one-half month class in 
September. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Martial Singher will 
succeed Herbert Graf as director of the 
opera workshop at the Curtis Institute of 
Music here. 


New York, N. Y.—Alexander Alexay 
has joined the faculty of the Adirondack 
Studio of Song for the 1960 summer sea- 
son at Lake George. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Lewis Slavit has left 
on a tour of Ontario, Canada. His semi- 
weekly programs of original compositions 
and classics will be resumed on his return 
to his Brooklyn studios. 


New York, N. Y.—The following slate 
of officers were elected for the New York 
Singing Teacher’s Association for 1960-61: 


Earl Rogers, president; Cecile Jacobson, 
Ist vice-president; Sarah Peck More, 2nd 
vice-president; Burton Cornwall, 3rd _vice- 
president; Lois Albright, recording secre- 
tary; Ethel Wright Fuson, corresponding 
secretary; and Esther Mathieu, registrar. 


Cosi fan tutte 





Distinctive Staging 

Hartford, Conn.—*“Cosi fan tutte” was 
the final offering of the year by the Opera 
department of the Hartt College of Music, 
on April 27, 29, 30. 

It was the staging of Elemer Nagy that 
gave this production the distinctive quali- 
ties that set these college undertakings 
apart from other local operatic events. 
The elegance of the costuming was also 
particularly striking. 

Mr. Nagy once again used his multi- 
projection system in creating a stylized 
setting for the opera, built around a basic 
design of a colonnade and a raised plat- 
form. The rococo atmosphere of the vari- 
ous scenes was completely in harmony 
with the work. 

In stage direction, Mr. Nagy could have 
devised a more stylized treatment and 
used a more urbane approach. Though 
Don Alfonso was properly done, his col- 
leagues too often stooped to burlesque and 
gross exaggeration to put across a point. 

Benjamin Thomas, as Don Alfonso, was 
the most Mozartean member of the cast, 
which also included Marilyn Landers, 
Elizabeth Barrett, Richard Christopher, 
James Mitchell, and Joan Glazier, a par- 
ticularly pert Despina. 

Moshe Paranov conducted the student 
orchestra in a performance that was prop- 
erly graceful and nicely attuned to the 
singers onstage. The production was given 
in the English translation of Ruth and 
Thomas Martin. —George W. Stowe 
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CONTESTS 


Director’s Awards in Musical Composition. 
Sponsored by the Pacifica Foundation. 
For a mixed instrumental ensemble of 
from three to eight instruments from 
10 to 20 minutes in length. Up to three 
prizes of $300 each. Deadline is Sept. 
30, Judges will be Robert Craft, Roger 
Sessions, and Alfred Frankenstein. For 
further information write KPFA, 2207 
Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 





Young Artists Awards. Sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Open to citizens of the United States 
in these classifications: voice, piano, 
violin, and chamber music. Awards of 
$1,000 in each category together with 
performance and managerial awards. 
For further information write the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, Suite 
900, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 5, III. 


Composition Competition, Sponsored by 
the National Association of College 
Winds and Percussion instructors for 
works for winds and/or percussion. 
Deadline: Oct. 1. For further informa- 
tion write Robert Gray, School of 
Music, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il. 


Choral Composition Competition. Spon- 
sored by Carl Fischer Publishers. For 
two secular compositions suitable for 
performance at the high school level. 
Awards of $300 to $150. Deadline: 
Dec. 30. For further information write 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 56-62 Cooper Square, 
New York, 3, N. Y. 


Rudolph Ganz Mid-West Award for Pian- 
ists. For pianists who have studied in 
Midwestern states. Deadline: March 1, 
1961. Prizes of $1,000 and concert ap- 
pearances, and $300, and $100. Ages 
of 18 to 32. For further information 
write Room 650, 220 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 4, Ill. ; 


1ith International Competition of Music 
and Dance, Vercelli, Italy. For singers. 
string quartets, pianists, dancers, and 
composers. Deadline: Sept. 8. Prizes in 
Italian lire. For further information 
write the Societa del Quartetto, Casell 
Postale 127, Vercelli, Italy 





Audition Plies. 





Auditions just completed in New York 
for young singers who will make operatic 
debuts in Italy this year have resulted in 
the selection of five singers in the nation- 
wide competition conducted by American 
Opera Auditions, it has been announced 
by John L. Magro, of Cincinnati, president. 

The winners are Arlene Saunders, 
soprano of New York and Cleveland; 
Constance Lambert, soorano of New York 
and Quebec; George I. Shirley, tenor of 
New York, formerly of Detroit; Abe 
Polokoff, baritone, of New York: and 
Spiro Malas, bass of Baltimore. 

Honorable mention winners are Patricia 


A. Clarke, soprano of West Warwick, 
R. I.; Lucille C. Kailler, soprano of New 
York; and Gene Ferguson, tenor of Mid- 


N. J 

The winners constitute the principals of 
a production of “La Bohéme”, to be given 
in Italy following a period of preparation 
Their operatic debuts will be in Milan and 
Florence 


dlessex, 
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12th International Piano Competition, 
Bolzano, Italy. For pianists of all na- 
tions from 15 to 32 years old. Deadline 
for entry: Aug. 10. Prizes: 50,000 to 
500,000 lire. For further information 
write the Secretary, State Conservatory 
of Music, Bolzano, Italy. 


Iwo Latin American student composers 
and four American student composers will 
share $6,000 in the 8th Annual Student 
Composers Awards sponsored by Broad- 
cast Music, Inc. 1959 winners are Mario 
Davidovsky, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Philip M. Glass, Baltimore, Md.; Ellen 
Glickman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; David Seren- 
dero Proust, Santiago, Chili; David Ward- 
Steinman, Alexandria, La.; and Charles 
Wuorinen, New York, N. Y. 


Michael Rogers was this year’s winner 
of the Olga Samaroff Scholarship at the 
Juilliard School of Music. 


OBITUARIES 


ARMAND TOKATYAN 


Pasadena, Calif—Armand Tokatyan. 
former tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
died here on June 13 at the age of 64. 

Mr. Tokatyan was born in Bulgaria and 

educated in Egypt. He studied singing 
under Nino Cairone 
in Milan and made 
his operatic debut in 
that city in 1921 as 
Des Grieux in Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Les- 
caut”, 
During the 1921- 
season he came 
to this country and 
toured with an op- 
era company organ- 
ized by Antonio 
Scotti. During this 
tour he was heard 
and engaged by 
Guilio Gatti-Casaz- 
za, then general-manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera. His debut with the com- 
pany was on Nov. 19, 1922 as Turiddu in 
Cavalleria Rusticana”. 

From the year of his debut until the 
spring of 1946, Mr. Tokatyan missed only 
five seasons at the Metropolitan singing 
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Armand Tokatyan 


primarily in the Italian repertoire. His roles 
included Almaviva in “The Barber of 
Seville”, Don Jose in “Carmen”, Rodolfo 
in “La Bohéme”, Pinkerton in “Madama 


Butterfly”, the Duke in “Rigoletto”, and 
Alfredo in “La Traviata”. 

He undertook a number of new roles. 
appearing in the American premieres of 


Falla’s “La Vida Breve”, Puccini’s “La 
Rondine”, Lattuada’s “Le Preziose Ridi- 
cole”, Rossini’s “Il Signor Bruschino”, and 


Villadini’s “Anima Allegra”. 
essentially a light, 
its buoyancy. 

Besides the Metropolitan, the tenor sang 
with the operas of Budapest, Prague, Ber- 
lin, Vienna and companies in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Philadel- 
phia. He became an American citizen in 
1931. 

Since his retirement in 1948, he devoted 
his time to coaching young singers. He is 
survived by a son and a daughter. 


AMY ELLERMAN 


New York, N. Y.—Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto and voice teacher, died here June 4 
at the age of 71. 


His voice was 
lyric tenor noted for 





Miss Ellerman was born in Yankton, 
S. D., and a graduate of the Yankton Col- 
lege Conservatory and the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago. She began as a 
pianist but turned to singing, studying here 
and abroad with Gemma Bellincioni, Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon. 

Miss Ellerman was to sing at the Dres- 
den Opera when World War I broke out 
and she returned to America. Throughout 
her career she was soloist with the Bethle- 
hem Bach Festival, the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch, the New 
York Oratorio Society, and the Chautau- 
qua Lake Festival. She gave numerous 
Town Hall concerts and made records for 
Thomas Edison. 

She was a vice-president for the New 
York Singing Teacher’s Association and 
for 17 years a board member of Commu- 
nity Opera, Inc. As a singing teacher, she 
numbered among her pupils Irene Dunne 
and Howard Vandenburg. Her husband 
was tenor Calvin Coxe who died in 1935. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


New York, N. Y.—Alberto Bimboni, 
conductor, composer, and teacher, died 
here on June 18. Mr. Bimboni had, for 
the past 26 years until his retirement, been 
a coach of French and Italian opera at 
the Juilliard School of Music. He had 
also been a conductor for 20 years with 
the Chautauqua Opera Association. 

He was born in Florence, Italy, and 
came to this country in 1911 to conduct 
the Henry Savage Opera Company on 
tour. In 1915 he was with the Havana 
Opera Company and in 1917 with the 
Century Opera Company in New York. 
He had served as accompanist for Enrico 
Caruso and Eugene Ysaye. 

Two operas of his have been produced. 
One, “Winona”, won a David Bispham 
Memorial Medal in 1947. His other opera, 
“In the Name of Culture”, was performed 
at the Eastman School's Festival of Amer- 
ican Music in 1949. 


LOTTA VAN BUREN 


Santa Barbara, Calif—Lotta Van 
Buren, pianist and collector of old instru- 
ments, died here May 23. Miss Van 
Buren. a grand-niece of President Martin 
Van Buren. was born in Boscobel, Wis.. 
in 1877. She was a piano student of 
Harold Bauer in New York and studied 
in Europe. She taught in New York for 
many years and later concertized in this 
country and England as a clavichordist 
and harpsichordist. She retired in 1940 
and moved to California. She is survived 
by her husband Henry Bizallion. 


ELLY KASSMAN 


New York, N. Y.—Elly Kassman, pian- 
ist, died here May 24. Miss Kassman was 
born in Abo, Finland, and came to the 
United States at the age of 6. She studied 
piano in Boston and New York appearing 
in recitals here and abroad as a soloist 
with major orchestras including the Boston 
Symphony. She is survived by her husband 
Dr. Bernard Meyer and a son and a 
daughter. 


LEOKADJA BOURNAN 


Springfield, Mass.—Leokadja Klemen 
tovicz Bournan, former ballerina of the 
Diaghiley Company, died here May 28 
She was born in Moscow and was 3 
graduate of the Imperial School of Balle 
there. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Season 1960-61 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





MIMI BENZELL 


Soprano 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 





ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 





RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 








Pianist 
OLEGNA FUSCHI 
| Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 


Violinist 





HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, 
Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 





DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & 
San Francisco Operas 





LORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 
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Previewing Next Season... 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The 1960-61 season 
of the Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company 
will present “Aida”, Nov. 11; “Un Ballo 
in Maschera”, No. 25; “Tosca”, Dec. 9; 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, 
Dec. 30; “La Gioconda”, Jan. 11; “Rigo- 
letto”, Feb. 8; “La Boheme”, Feb. 21; 
“Madama Butterfly’, March 8; “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”, March 24; and “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’, April 7. Concerts sponsored by 
the company will be given by Mantovani, 
Nov. 22; Guiseppe di Stefano, Jan. 31; and 
Birgit Nilsson, March 7. 

Artists for the opera productions for 
next season will include Renata Tebaldi, 
Miss Nilsson, Leontyne Price, Roberta 
Peters, Mary Curtis-Verna, Diana Del- 
monte, Gianna d’Angelo, Lrene Dalis, Giu- 
seppe di Stefano, Jussi Bjoerling, Flaviano 
Labo, Eugenio Fernandi, Carlo Bergonzi, 
Primo Zampieri, John Alexander, Enrico 
di Giuseppe, Ettore Bastianini, Walter 
Cassel, Fernando Corena, Loyis Quilico, 
and Enzo Soredello. 

Conductors will be Julius Rudel, Anton 
Guadagno, Kurt Adler, Richard Karp, 
Carlo Moresco, and Roland Fiore. 


vd 


Boston.—The Boston University Celeb- 
rity Series for 1960-61 will include Van 
Cliburn, the Israel Philharmonic, Artur 
Rubinstein, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Julian Bream, Jan Smeterlin, the Cold- 
stream Guards, Solisti di Zagreb, Destine 
and his Haitian Dance Company, Leonid 
Kogan, Ximenez-Vargas Dance Company, 
the Budapest String Quartet, Dimitri 
Bashkirov, the Royal Ballet, the Quartetto 
Italiano, Isaac Stern, Claudio Arrau, 
Maureen Forrester, the Warsaw Philhar- 
monic, the Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Glenn Gould, the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
the Zachary Solov Dance Theatre, Marais 
ind Miranda, and the Mazowsze Polish 
Dancers and Singers. 
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Detroit, Mich.—The 1960-61 season of 
the Detroit Symphony under Paul Paray 
will have as soloists Glenn Gould, Robert 
Casadesus, Monique Haas, John Browning, 
Eugene Istomin, and Seymour Lipkin, 
pianists; Joseph Fuchs, Mischa Mischakoff, 
and Isaac Stern, violinists; Pierre Cocher- 
eau, organist; Roberta Peters and Eleanor 
Steber, sopranos; and Georg Solti, Valter 
Poole, and Eleazar de Carvalho, guest con- 
ductors. Special performances will be 
given of Orff's “Carmina Burana” with 
Saramae Endich, John Alexander, and 
Robert Kerns; and Fauré’s “Requiem” and 
Bach's “Magnificat” with Ellabelle Davis, 
Rosemarie Murch, Regina Sarfaty, John 
McCollum, and Donald Gramm. 


vw 


Tucson, Ariz.—The 1960-61, season of 
the Tucson Symphony, conducted by 
Frederic Balazs, will open on Oct. 11 with 
Benny Goodman as soloist. Other solo- 
ists will include Jan Peerce, Ania Dorf- 
mann, Arnold Eidus, and George Ricci. 
The orchestra plans one new work at each 
concert, by such composers as Camille 
Van Hulse, Robert McBride, Ulysses Kay, 
Feodor Kabalin, Henry Barraud, and 
Richard Yardoumian. 

uw 

Minneapolis Minn. The 1960-61 
season of the Minneapolis Symphony un- 
der Stanislaw Skrowaczewski will have as 
soloists Gina Bachauer, Malcolm Frager, 
Samson Francois, Gary Graffman, Byron 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Season 1960-61 





HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 





LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 





ROBERT MERRILL 


Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 





NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 





TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 





VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 





ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violinist 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 





RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 


Robert Rudié, Conductor 





NEW DANISH Quartet 


ARNE SVENDSEN, PALLE HEICHELM ANN, 
KNUT FREDERIKSEN, PIERRE R. HONNENS 
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Janis, Norman Carol, Christian Ferras, 
Zino Francescatti, Johanna Martzy, and 
Richard Tucker. Guest conductors will 
be Colin Davis, Walter Hendl, and Peter 
Maag 

The University of Minneapolis’ Master- 
piece Series will feature in 1960-61 the 
Royal Danish Ballet, the Branko Kras- 
manovich Chorus, the Israel Philharmonic, 
Glenn Gould, Isaac Stern, Mary Costa, 
and Jussi Bjoerling 

ww 

New York, N. Y. The American 
Opera Society, Allen Sven Oxenburg, di- 
rector, will present a repertory for its 1960- 
61 season from the following operas: 
Rossini “L'Italiana in Algeri”, Donizetti's 
Maria di Rohan” or “Lucrezia Borgia”, 
Gluck’s “Orfeo”, Handel’s “Samson”, 
Stradella’s “San Giovanni Battista”, 
Weill’s “Mahogany”, Thomson's “The 
Mother of Us All”, and Bellini’s “La 
Straniera’ Singers may include Maria 
Callas, Eileen Farrell, Laurel Hurley, 
Sena Jurinac, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Giulietta Simionato, Joan Sutherland, and 
Jon Vickers 


Los Angeles.—The Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic will have a season of guest con- 


ductors during 1960-61, which will include 
Georg Solti, who becomes the orchestra's 
musical director in 1961-62. Other than 
Mr. Solti, next season will be host to 
Alfred Wallenstein, Walter Hendl, Fritz 
Reiner, Igor Markevitch, Arturo Basile, 
and William Steinberg. Soloists will in- 
clude Gary Graffman, Samson Francois, 
Muriel Kerr, Byron Janis, Eugene Istomin, 
Philippe Entremont, Michael Rabin, Leo- 
nid Kogan, Tossy Spivakovsky, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, and Leonard Rose. 
i 

Rochester, N. Y¥Y.—The 1960-61 season 
of the Rochester Philharmonic under 
Theodore Bloomfield will open on Oct. 
20 and during the year will feature as 
soloists Lilian Kallir, Pierre Fournier, 
Claudio Arrau, Jose Echaniz, Isaac Stern, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Joseph Mariano, Louis 
Kaufman, and Eugene Istomin. On Dec 
8, the orchestra will do the Mahler Second 
Symphony with Ilona Kombrink and Re- 
gina Sarfaty. On April 6, the Verdi “Re- 
quiem”, with Phyllis Curtin, Nan Merri- 
man, Rudolf Petrak, and Kenneth Smith, 
will be given 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The 1960-61 season 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, under Max 
Rudolf, will have as guest soloists Guiomar 
Novaes, Isaac Stern, Claude Frank, Ro- 
berta Peters, Antonio Janigro, Robert 
Casadesus, Dimitri Bashkirov, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Michael Rabin, David Bar- 
Illan, Maria Stader, Regina Sarfaty, Ernst 
Haefliger, Ara Berberian, Jorge Bolet, and 
the Modern Jazz Quartet. Guest con- 
ductors will be Fernando Previtali, Milan 
Horvat, and Haig Yaghijian. 

uw 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Oklahoma 
City Symphony under Guy Fraser Harri- 
son will have as soloists for its 1960-61 
season Jaime Laredo, Berl Senofsky, John 
Browning, Gina Bachauer, Leonard Pen- 
nario, and Rosalind Nadell. Thomas 
Scherman will be guest conductor. 

Ww 

Denver, Colo.—The 1960-61 season of 
the Denver Symphony under Saul Caston 
will include as soloists Glenn Gould, Isaac 
Stern, Adele Addison, Dimitri Bashkirov, 
Jaime Laredo, Lorin Hollander, Jan 
Peerce, Margrit Weber, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, and the Bach Aria Group. 
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VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First Pacific Coast Availability since 1955 Winter of 1961 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Return of the top recording maestro Fall of 1960 


Mantovani and his Orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright London ffrr Records 


First American Appearance of the Celebrated Yugoslav Chorus 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


BOGDAN BABICH, Conductor—80 Mixed Voices 
One of the world’s greatest choruses. 
Repeated winners of International Contests. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 











Sept.-Dec. 1960 
6th Sold Out Tour — Jan.-Mar. 1961 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


New A Harry Belafonte Production 
First Tour of the RCA Victor Chorus 


The Belafonte Folk Singers 


Company of 21 ROBERT DeCORMIER, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of |! 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Tipton’s Music For Tonight 


Orchestra of 12, Conductor and Piano Soloist 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Reserve Now for 1960-61 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 





Beaux Arts Trio of New York 


MENAHEM PRESSLER, DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 














Fifth Tour! 


Ruth Page's, Chicago Opera Ballet 


With internationally famous stars, Corps de Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


January-March 1961 











Robert Joffrey Ballet 


WITH ORCHESTRA 
Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Company of 25 





Direct from Madrid 


Bailet Espanol * Ximenez-Vargas 


Company of 14 Dancers, Flamenco Singers and Guitarists 
“a stunning program of Spanish Dance.’ 


Walter Terry—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


4 First U. S. Tour! 


Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 


(Company of 20) OF MONTREAL 
Personal Directions: Andre Mertens 











Ludmilla Chiraeff, Artistic Director 





Pilar Gomez & Company 


Company of 9 Thrilling Dancers & Musicians 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


New! 





MUSICAL AMERICA 




















CA 


165 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 


ANDRE MERTENS 
LORENZO ALVARY 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 


Teatro Colon, & Paris Opera Basso 
DAVID BAR-ILLAN 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 


COLEMAN BLUMFIELD 


Baldwin Piano Pianist 

JORGE BOLET 

Baldwin Piano Pianist 

FERNANDO CORENA 
Basso 


IRENE DALIS 
_ Mezzo-Soprano 
Giuseppe DI STEFANO 
Tenor 
Philippe ENTREMONT 
Steinway Piano-Columbia Records Pianist 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
Violinist 
Maureen FORRESTER 
Contralto 
HERMAN GODES 
Pianist 


JACQUES KLEIN 


Steinway Piano 


Pianist 
MORLEY MEREDITH 


Baritone 


KERSTIN MEYER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


HARVE PRESNELL 


Baritone 


LEONTYNE PRICE 


Soprano 


CESARE SIEPI 


Bass-Baritone 


Giulietta SIMIONATO 


Mezzo-Soprano 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 


ienna State Opera, La Scala, Teatro Colon 


Tenor 


sERARD SOUZAY 


Baritone 


‘-ENATA TEBALDI 


Soprano 


Columbia Artists Management Ine. 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 


WILLIAM WARFIELD 


Baritone 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


Frances Beverly 
ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 


LISA DELLA CASA 


Soprano 


IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 
Witold MALCUZYNSKI 
Pianist 
JOHANNA MARTZY 
Violinist 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violinist 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
Pianist 
BERL SENOFSKY 
Violinist 
YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK Duo-Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 
Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 
FRANCES YEEND 
Soprano 


Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 


Baldwin Piano 


Pianist 
THOMAS BROCKMAN 
Steinway Piano Pianist 


JEAN CASADESUS | 


C4 Viner ond Angel Records Pianist 
IVAN DAVIS 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
RAY DUDLEY 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
TODD DUNCAN 
Baritone 
SARAMAE ENDICH 
Soprano 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 
Tenor 
GEORGE LONDON 
Baritone 
MILDRED MILLER 
Mezzo-Soprano 
MAC MORGAN 
Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
SANROMA 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
ELEANOR STEBER 
Soprano 





Royal ##Danis 
Ballet 


Under the patronage of KING FREDERIK IX 


FROM THE ROYAL THEATRI 
COPENHAGEN 


COMPANY OF 130—WITH ORCHESTRA 
idministrator: He A. BRONSTED 
Niels Bjgrn Larsen 


Mona Vangsaa * Kirsten Ralov + Margrethe Schanne + Inge Sand 
Ruth Andersen + Mette Mollerup + Kirsten Simone * Kirstea Petersen 


Svend Erik Jensen * Niels Bjgrn Larsen * Frank Schaufuss 
Stanley Williams * Fredbjorn Bjgrnsson + Henning Kronstam 
Verner Andersen * Flemming Flindt 


Lillian Jensen * Tove Gabrielsen * Vivi Thorberg * Inger Thofner * Eva Plaun 
Hanne Liidolph * Elisabeth Enevoldsen * Ulla Thor Nielsen * Lizzie Rode * Viveka Segerskog 
Mona Kiil * Hanne Marie Ravn * Agneta Helmuth : Karin Vikelgaard * Solveig Ostergaard 
Arlette Weinreich * Nina Herlgv * Marianne Walther * Anette Armand ¢ Vivi Gelker 
Anne Mikkelsen * Nina Siiger 


Poul Vessel * Arne Melchert * Jan Holme * Preben Andrup * Kjeld Noack * Kay Lund 
Ole Suhr * Tage Wendt * Flemming Beck * Poul Klipmann * Ole Fatum 
Mogens Rud * Niels Kehlet * Frantz Kjaerulff * Jorn Madsen * Jens Brenaa 
Eske Holm * Flemming Halby * Flemming Ryberg * Tommy Frishgl * Arne Beck 


CORPS DE BALLET and BALLET CHILDREN 


Johan Hye-Knudsen, Arne Hammelboc 
Guest conductor: Robert Zeller 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
bas the honor to announce the second visit of this historic ballet 
to the United States and Canada 
for its first real coast-to-coast tour, strictly limited to ten weeks and a few cities 
in a repertory representing three centuries of continuous performance 
from the oldest ballet extant to the most recent works of modern choreographers 


THE ROYAL DANISH BALLET MAY BE SEEN IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


WALION INGuire i [he é é your area.) 


Aug. 12-15: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Sept. 22-Oct. 2: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sun Francisco Opera House Chicago Opera House 
Aug. 18-Sept. 4: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Oct. 4-5: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
| Greek Theatre Northrop Auditorium 
Sept. 8-10: DALLAS, TEXAS Oct. 7-8: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sept. 12-13: OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA Oct. 10-12: PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Municipal Auditorium Academy of Must 
Sept. 15-16: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Oct. 13-14: WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Masi Hall Capitol T heatre 
Oct. 17-18: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Bushnell Memorial Auditorium 


(kor program in 


Sept. 17-19: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Krel Audit lum 
Oct. 19-21: MONTREAL, P.Q.—The Forum 


TOUR DIRECTION: SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT, 165 West 57, NYC 19 





